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THE LAST SUMMER BOARDER. 


Tug very last boarder—alo ve 1 am left, 
And I'm thinking ‘tis certainly quecr, 

When Harry, and Jack, and their si-ters have gone, 
That I should be lingering hire: 

Not breathing a sigh when Lizzie Montague 
In the old yellow stage rode away, 

_ When gelden-haired Fanny went home long ago, 
And Mary a fortnight to-day. 


The hig maple-tree, like a ereat auctioneer, 
Hanga out to the wind its red flag, 

“Going, just going!” the crimson tints say, 
And yet—here beneath it I lag. 

That dear little mother of mine, I am sure, 
Ix astonished to find I don’t come; 

And “the governor's" grumbling I fancy I hear, 
Well, well, it is-time Mal was home.” 


Yes. yes, I must go; and yet, Susie Grey, 
I wonder if she would be serry a bit? 
Ah, there she is now, sitting over the way, 
With some wonderful fabric to Knit. 
I've a half mind to ask her, the little coquette, 
But I know she would tease and say ** No;” 
Nay, if I should tell her I go away svon, 
She would only say ** When do you gor" 


Now what does it mean, this pain at my heart? 
Stay !—wuho is that chap over there, 

With a strap on his shoulder, a sword at his side ?— 
Why, the rascal leans over her. chair, 

And she doesn’t mind when his horrid mustache 
Just touches her round rosy cheek: 

Oh! if I but had his cravat in my hand, 
It would trouble him slightly to speak! 


Ah, Susie, my darling, my bonnie wild roe! 
I have learned it too late why I stay; 

1 have found vou to love you, yet love evermore, 
Oh, would T had gone yeste rday! = 

When the memory sweet of the long snmmer dream 

*’ Yet enshrined you its life and its charm — 

They move from the window, they open the dvor— 
loving -he clings to his arfi! 

They are coming. T know, though I don't look at all: 


But Vil net ket the bright cruel elf 
Even guess how the crief at my heart makes it throb, 


Nor the soldier—Pil tutor my-elf. 
A aft little hand that has trembled before, 
Like a wee frightened bird, in my own 


Je laid on my arm—TI shiver with pain 
Az I list for the tremulous tone. 


“Friend Warry, my brother's come back from the war, 
Aren't you glad, for my sake, he ix here" 

And awift glancing down on the beautiful face, 

aaw on its brightness a tear. 

“Why, Susie, I thought"— Never mind what I said, 
(tonel Grey soon my brother will be; 

And the last boarder sealed with a first lover's ki-s 
The adieu ‘neath the old ms«ple-tree. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WEEK. 


\ HEN the rebellion first broke out, each 

week, and often each day, brought to 
the household of every honest man its budzet 
of disappointment and sickening despair. We 
fuiled, so it seemed, in every thing we. under- 
took, and the rebels succeeded in every enter- 
prise of treason. The seizures of arsenals and 
forts followed, in swift succession, the capture 
of revenue cutters and the robbery of Mints; 
our truops only showed themselves in order to 
surrender in form; our officers only won high 
rank to betray us; we had only manufactured 
and accumulated cannon, rifles, and all other 
mmnitions-of war in order to have them stolen 
by the rebels. In the history of those long 
black months—January, February, March, and 
April—there was little or nothing to cheer, and 
every thing to dispirit patriot hearts. In those 
dark days not a few honest men gave up the 
republic, and despaired of the soul of the North- 
ern people. Even afterward, when the mag- 
nificent uprising of the North had proved that 
the American heart had not been petritied by 
sordid avocations, the want of skill in our lead- 
ers, and the unsounduess of men in high places, 
causeéd many a faint heart to revert to its pre- 
vious despondency, and many a craven to sigh 
for peace at any price of dishonor or injury. 

Thank God, those days are over! Day 
ceeds day, and week succeeds week now, and 
we all feel that the cause of the nation is gain- 
ing, not losing ground. Each week brings to 
the reader of the weekly newspaper its budget, 
not of hopeless defeats and surrenders, but of 
victories andaccessions of strength. Each week 
accumulates fresh proofs of the soundness of the 
American heart, of the strength of the Govern- 
ment, and of the gradual progress of the good 
cause. 

Since our last paper went to press Kentucky 
nas squarely tal.en her ground. She has com- 
pelled the traitor Magoftin to demand the with- 
drawal of the rebel troops, and has called upon 
Genera! Anderson to defend the soil of Ken- 
tucky with Kentucky Volunteers. We can not 
help recalling, in this connection, an article 
which appeared in this journal on May 4. in 
which we took the ground that Kentucky must 
cither muster her riflemen under our flag, or 
bear the brunt of the war on her peculiar insti- 
tution. She has nobly chosen. In a few weeks 
thousands of gallant Kentuckians will be vindi- 
cating the State motto iinder the Stars and 
Stripes. It is hardly possible to eXugyerate 
the importance of Kentucky's loyalty. She can 
not only keep Tennessee in abeyance, but can 
to a great extent paralyze the cfforts of Arkan- 
sas and the rebels of the Lower Mississippi. 
With proper management she can and will fur- 
nish 50,000 troops for the war, men trained to 
the use of the rifle, and bred to know that a 
charge of powder is valuable, and must never be 
wasted. At the right time she will pour her 
volunteers into Eastern Tennessee, and arouse 


Day suec- , 


to active life the latent Union sentiment in that 
region, as well as in the mountain section of 
Georgia and Alabama. Not the least import- 
ant movement of the fall campaign will be that 
which takes its departure from Eastern Ken- 
tucky. 

Since our last paper went to press, recruit- 
ing has received so vast a development that the 
apprehensions onee entertained of the necessity 
of resorting to drafting under the Militia Act 
may now be dismissed. New York will furnish 
the 25,000 men required for the new levy in 
due season. Five or six thousand of them 
have already gone forward, and Governor Mor- 
gan is consolidating the various skeleton repre 
ments in a practical,common-sense manner, so 
that every man who is willing to fight will have 
an opportunity of doing so. By the middle of 
October, New York, Indiana, [linois, and Ohio 
will have fully 175,000, if not 200,000 men in 
the field. Pennsylvania is doing her full share, 
and glorious Massachusetts—the home of all 
that is truly noble in our American spirit—is 
doing better than any other State. By the 
time the fall eampaign commences, the United 
States will have, as we said in our last number, 
350,000 men in the field, exclusive of reserves 
and Home Guards. 

The loan progresses satisfitorily. About a 
million dollars per day is subscribed by the peo- 
ple, though the ‘Treasury Notes are not vet ready 
for delivery, and only one half the Government 
avents have been appointed. Advices from Eu- 
rope render it certain that large subseriptions 
mav be expected from thence. Vigorous ellorts 
are bein made by the British aristocracy to de- 
feat British subscriptions, in order to accomplish 
the ruin of our Republic; but Englishmen, like 
other people, love income, and will pet it where 
they can, regardless of the opinions of their aris- 
tocratic leaders. From all that we can learn, we 
think it safe to caleulate upon a subseription of 
fifty millions from Europe between this and the 
mecting of Congress. Further ground tor con- 
gratulation is afforded by the success of the de- 
mand notes which are eagerly taken and retained 
by the people as a currency. It is evident that 
the Government will be able to float a hundred 
milions of these notes during the war. 


great importance since our last number went to 
press. Bat the rebels under Beauregard and 


Johnston have examined our fortitications: at 
Washington, and have prudently decided not to 
attack them. They have retired from the ad- 
vanced position they occupied when we Jast 
wrote. Furthermore, they have been foiled in 
their scheme of hocusing Maryland out of the 
Union, and raising the Plug-uglies of Baltimore. 
The leading Maryland traitors have been sent to 
Fortress Monroe and Fort Lafayette, where they 
will be much more useful to their country than 
they would be at home, and secession and trea- 
son are dead in that State. Powerful naval ex- 
peditions are being fitted out for service on the 
Southern coast, and many days will not elapse 
betore blows are struck which will resound to 
the heart of the rebel confederacy. In the West 
matters remain much as they were. A series of 
skirmishes and small battles is reported from 
thence; but General Fremont is not ready to 
take the field, and hence nothing decisive has 
occurred, He has a very large and constantly 
increasing force under his command, and will be 
able to perform his work in due season, 

Our naval force is swelling to the required 
proportions. Que of the new gun-boats hiss 
made her trial trip, and nearly a dozen are 
afloat. By 15th October most of them will be 
nearly ready for active operations, and by New 
Year we shall have, including the vessels pur. 
chased by the Navy Department, « fleet of 250 
sail on the Southern coast. The bulk of these 
vessels will be steamers, and all of them will 
be well armed and equipped. Most of them 
will be of such light draft as to enter all the 
Southern harbors; so that not only will the 
blockade be perfect, but we shall have ample 
force to conduct two or three simultaneous ex- 
peditions against various points on the Southern 
coast, or to bombard any forts which may be 
deemed worth reduction: Nothing—but seru- 
ples on the part of our Government—ean pre- 
vent the oecupation of two or three Southern 
ports by Ist February, and their reopening to 
the commerce of the world. Our armories are 
turning out ordnance and arms of all kinds with 
such rapidity that by the beginning of winter we 
shall have twice as many arms as we had before 
we were robbed by the rebels, 

This is a very different prospect from the one 
Which we beheld in April, or even in June last. 
It ought to send a thrill of patriotic exultation 
to every sound American heart. 


- 


LON Ges. 


FROM THE LOUNGER'’S SPECIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


Seplember, 1561. 
Drar little town of Weiss. 
nichtwo, which is mentioned by Carlyle in his in- 
terestingg memoirs of the late lamented Dr. Teu- 
feldrockh, is just now the scene of great excite- 
ment. It seems that the chief boarding-house in 


the place was attackéd at an early hour to-night 


by a party of desperate burglars. When the alarm 


There has been no military movement of 


5, 1861. 


was given the guests hurried to defend the prem- 
ives, and naturally turned to whatever weapon 
micht be at hand to help themselves. Strange 
and suspicious to relate, however, they found their 
doors tied upon the outside ; when they burst them 
open they discovered that the tongs and shovels 
and brushes, which might have done service upon 
the instant, were removed; that the chairs, when 
they seized them to hurl at the enemy, fell to 
pieces ; that there were cords stretched across the 
passages, SO that they tripped; and holes cut in 
the stair carpets, so that they stumbled and fell 
headlong. The confusion may be imagined. The 
indiznation was intense, and the determination 
to square accounts with the midnight marauders 
rove to enthusiasm, 

These gentry, meanwhile, were battering away 
at the doors and windows with hideous vells and 
execrations, trving to fire the building, and shoot- 
ing any person they saw. It was clearly a ques- 
tion of life or death. If they pushed in it was 
evident that the house would be sacked and de- 
stroved, and its defenders murdered. Of course, 
to save their lives, their families, their property, 
there must be no delay in taking the most sum- 
marv measures, because, although the banditti were 
comparatively few, they had laid their plans well, 
and had fairly taken the house by surprise. ‘There 
were one or two white-faced boarders who asked, 
with chattering teeth, why the robbers should not 
be asked what they would take to go away. Two 
or three others, lying flat upon their bellies, asked 
why the house couldn't be shared with the assas- 
sins. One or two others, who were famous bul- 
lics and gamblers, declared that, as Christians, it 
shocked them to see fellow-men fighting in such a 
dreadful wav: that the boarders ought to reflect 
how sorely they had exasperated the robbers by 
locking up the house: and that they could not ex- 
pect Lleaven to smile upon such unnatural strife. 
‘For our part,” said they, “we are persuaded 
that those who draw the sword will perish by the 
sword.” 

‘Fact; sure’s vou're living men,”’ shouted the 
master of the house, ‘These chaps who have 
tuken up the blunderbuss are darned likely to per- 
ish by the rifle!” And he aimed from the window 
and brought down a robber. 

Meanwhile some of the pale people had slipped 
into the dining-room, and agreed upon the follow- 
ine resolutions 

‘1. Lesolved, That at this moment the watch- 
word which should be in every mouth is, ‘ This 
house must and shall be preserved,’ 

"2. Resolred, That the claim of any person or 
persons to break the peace and destroy property at 
their will is ridiculous, and all sane people hold 
burglary, arson, and murder to be criminal. 
Resolved, Vhat this ruthless midnight attack 
upon a peaceful household has forced every mem- 
ber to use every means to resist it; and it is the 
duty of each one of us to do all he can, until the 
sufetv of the house and its inmates is assured be- 
yond question, 

“4. Resolved, That we hold next in guilt to the 
robbers who are attacking the house, those of the 
guests who insisted upon fastening the doors and 
windows, thereby alienating thieves from honest 
men, foolishly insisting that there was an irrepres- 
sible conflict between order and disorder, which 
could only terminate in the predominance of one 
or the other. 

“5. Resolred, That to the infatuation of these 
same people we can trace the catastrophes that 
have attended this attack, They might have pa- 
lavered with indifferent people in the street and 
thev have pre ferred to resist robb. rs, and incen- 
diaries, and murderers, whereby two or three per- 
sens Who might have made terms for us with the 
banditti have not been called upon to do that 
Service, 

“6. Resolved, That as it was the duty of the 
master of the house and the guests to have called 
upon these persons, so it is their duty while resist- 
ing the robbers with tire and sword to offer them 
molasses candy all round if they will only go away. 

“7. Lesolved, That peace ought to be made with 
all the robbers or none, and that any attempt upon 
our part to get rid of the bull-dogs with which they 
strenethen themselves will be fatal to all hope of 
our suceess in beating them. 

“8. Resolrcd, That it is the duty of the house to 
let us manage this matter. 

*O. Resolved, That while we admit the right of 
self-defense at any cost, we protest against the as- 
sumption of the master and guests of this house to 
defend themselves at all hazards. 

“10. Resoleed, That if we dislike the way in 
which this house is defended we have a right to 
suv so, whether it disheartens the guests and en- 
courages the enemy or not. 

“11. Resolved, That we thank the boarders who 
are defending their lives, and fortunes, and sacred 
honor; and we will not forget that it is our duty to 
protect them from the sophistries of sharpers and 
the humbug of spouters, 

‘12. Resolved, That the hopes of the house in 
this crisis depend upon us; that our management 
of the affair would be the most fortunate thing for 
every body: and that all who do not ayree with us 
are treacherous bats or disloyal buzzards,” 

The tight was still going on when the courier 
left. The verv latest news is, that the banditti 
had been appalled by a loud and prolonged peal of 
laughter from the inside of the house, which came 
from the gallant band of men who are defending 
every thing precious to them, when they heard the 
resolutions passed by the squad of pale people in 
the dining-room. The guests are laughingly dis- 
cussing two questions. First, What is the con- 
nection between the first three resolutions and the 
rest of the list? and, Second, Who are they in the 
house who have helped the robbers by tying doors, 
hiding pokers, and cutting earpets ? 

When these questions are answered 
hear the replies. 


” 


you shall 


Yours, 
DovunlLeELDEE. 


P.S.—Later, They are laughing louder. 


CAVOUR. 

In the midst of our own tumult, the death of 
the statesman who rode the storm of Italy has 
passed with singularly small comment. We haye 
indeed hardly paused to fling rosemary upon the 
grave of Mrs. Browning, who was 80 well known 
and so deeply loved among us. No man could re- 
generate Italy so well as Cavour; and no woman 
could tell the story of Italian regeneration with 
such passionate eloquence as Mrs. Browning. It 
is curious that they died so simultaneously; and 
they will always be remembered together. ; 

The one fact of Cavour’s life is famous enough. 
He united Italy. But the details of his life are not 
familiar, so that a memoir, lately published in Lon. 
don by Mr. Dicey, can not fail of interest. As 9 
boy, it seems that Cavour never played and never 
seemed to work. He was but a tolerable scholar, 
but learned whatever he wished to learn with sin. 
gular ease, and busied himself with reading papers, 
political works, and histories. He was evidently 
so clever that he received his commission at six. 
teen, and was allowed to enter the army at eight- 
een, while twenty was the usual age. When he 
set out upon his travels he was already conspicu- 
ous although very young; and Austria, which hates 
youth and liberty, warned the police of Lombardy 
to beware. : 

Cavour had no very intimate friends. He was 
genial and frank to a certain point: then his re- 
serve was impenetrable. He lived long in France 
and Switzerland. He visited England, but knew 
it rather by reading than by observation. He 
read English political literature with avidity, and 
to the end of his life took the 7imes, the Morning 
Post, and the Economist, which latter paper was an 
especial favorite with him. The countries where 
he found freedom and progress were the lands in 
which he loved to travel; and he traveled there 
with his eves and mind open. He was ambitious, 
as the greatest men are; and he early set himself 
the task of his life. ‘‘In my dreams I see my- 
self already Minister of the Kingdom of Italy,” he 
wrote when he was twenty-four years old, 

For nearly two years of his life of preparation he 
lived upon an out-of-the-way property of an aunt's, 
and managed it so that he doubled the value of the 
estate and the rental. The only passion he in- 
dulved was a love of gambling. He once made 
gaming debts to the amount of forty thousand dol- 
lars. The Marquis his father paid them out of 
Cavour’s future share in the property, telling him 
that he would pay no more from that source. Ca- 
vour did not renounce gambling, but reduced his 
stakes. He was thought the best player at the 
Whist Club in Turin; and one evening, when he 
was Minister to France, he played with Rothschild 
at a thousand francs points, and rose from table 
the winner of a hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
But gambling was rather a taste with him than a 
passion. His sole passion was for public life. 

Cavour was in no sense an idealist. His power 
was in seeing what was possible and doing it. In 
his domestic relations, as a rich bachelor, he was 
no better and no worse than the other earnest Ital- 
ians of his time whose sole religion was the freedom 
of Italy. In his habits he was simple. Rising 
between four and five, he attended to his private 
affairs until six: then breakfasted lightly, and with 
the interval of half an hour's walking worked till 
the Chambers met. He dined late, and except 
when he gave state dinners, alone with his brother: 
then sat upon his balcony smoking a cigar, where 
the citizens of Turin saw ‘‘ the Count” as they pass- 
ed. After a half hour’s nap he worked again until 
midnight, when he went to bed. He sometimes 
drove with his brother in a little pony carriage 
known to all Turin. When he was very tired he 
went to the theatre and fell_asleep. He enjoved 
most strolling about his own estates at Levi or his 
brother’s at Santena; a man of rich and genial 
nature, whose kindly sympathy drew all men to 
him. 

This was the greatest Italian of many years. 
‘‘ He lived for one object only,” says his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ and having achieved it—died.” 


NOT OUT OF THE WOODS. 


Ir is to be hoped that we shall not shout until 
we are out of the woods. That we shall not sup- 
pose the rebels are utterly discomfited and con- 
founded because Mr. Franklin Miner, who is “ tirst 
in position and intellect in the great county of 
Albemarle,” says that Jefferson Davis ought to be 
spiked up where men can see him: and that we 
shall not believe the Rebellion is about to col- 
lapse because the Richmond /-ruminer expects an 
opposition party to show itself among the rebels. 
There was much more reason to believe that we 
were going to fail when the Tribune belabored the 
Administration. Absolute unanimity is no more 
possible to rebels than to loyal men. But amove- 
ment which has been contemplated and planned for 
thirty years, which has been secretly preparing for 
a vear and openly organizing for ten months—# 
conspiracy of men who have been carefully alien- 
ated from the Government, and who have grown up 
with a generation that has been taught to hate the 
nation and love only a section—a war which is de- 
clared and felt by them to be a war to resist inva- 
sion, and to defend hearth, and shrine, and sacred 
honor—all this is not likely to break up and disap- 
pear in a night, like the ice in a river. 

At this very moment Missouri is not safe; West- 
ern Virginia is doubtful; Kentucky is about to 
fight upon her own soil; Maryland is quieted only 
by military occupation; and our army of the Po 
tomac is confronted by an army of rebels not less 
numerous. That we shall beat them at every point 
no sane man doubts. The conspiracy has not gain- 
ed an inch since it started last November, and it 
has practically lost Maryland and Kentucky ; while 
the nation, which six months ago had searcely 4 
soldier, and lay virtually at the mercy of an auda- 
cious foe, now stands erect and girt and fully ready 
for the fight. That we shall conquer and restore 
the supremacy of the Government no sane man 
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doubts. But it is-not to be done without a blow, 
nor will it be accomplished before sunset. 

A month ago there were many who were ready 
¢o relinquish all for lost, because the Secretary of 
War called for the troops to hasten to Washington. 


What has happened within that time to persuade” 


them that the rebellion is a bubble? This rebellion 
cprings out of the perception of sagacious political 


j.aders that the interest of slavery, and with it 
their power, has forever lost control of the Govern- 


ment of the United States. They have supposed 
einen 1812 and 1820 that it might, that it probally 


would, love that control. Thev resolved when the 


wor had arrived, to dissolve the Government, 
ry veably if they could, forcibly if they must. 
Ther could not do it peaceably, and they are try- 
ing force. But they will try it, and they will be 
conquered only by superior force. Let us remem- 
her that. Let us not suppose that the red cloud 
which has rolled up from the South is going to dis- 
eolve like a morning vapor. They will resist, per- 
haps not on the Potomac, but wherever and how- 
ever they can work most harm to their country. 
For they are cunning and skillful and desperate, 
Don't believe any escaping officer from their army 
whe says that they are only afraid of an attack 
from ua. Don't let them inveigle our soldiers into 
any more masked batteries. Our present loose 
sfdence is only the reaction of the tetror of a 
If we suffer ourselves to be deceived 


month ago. 

we deserve to be beaten. 

PATRIOTISM BEFORE PARTY. 

Ir is not often that a great, dominant, united 
political party deliberately renounces its distinctive 
action, as the Republican party did at Syracuse, 
Those who have been in the habit of considering it 
pec iliarly prejudiced, an even unpatriotic, can no 
over deny that it has taken a more truly noble 
urs than any party in the history of this coun- 
try. Its Convention clearly perceived, what the 
Democratic Convention refused to allow, that in a 
moment of national peril party names and policies 
and action must be subordinated to the national 


safety. 

It is simply ludicrous to assume, as the Dcnio- 
eratic Convention did, that the Democratic party 
creed and the national existence are of equal im- 
portance. The Democratic party, as such, is no- 
thing except the Government he maintained: and 
to call it peculiarly the party of the Government is 

to provoke observation of the fact that the 
leading rebels and traitors against the Government 
were all in the fullest communion with that partys 
fhe one Convention made a party name the test 
of patriotism; the other recognized patriotism in 
The first Convention said, ‘* If you 
The 
second said, ** If vou are a patriot, your party name 
is of no account.” If the first be right, there ts, 
as the election will show, but 2 corporal’s guard of 
loyal men in the Empire State. If the second he 
rizht. the overwhelming mass of the citizens are 
patriotic, whatever their party sympathies may be. 

The issue is thus simply made up before the peo- 
ple. There are but two tickets to vote for. One 
of them will get the vote of every strict party man, 
an! of all who secretly think that the rebels are 
more than half right. The other will take the 
votes of men of all parties who believe that the 
Government must be uncondjtionally muintained 
against causeless rebellion. 


NEW BEDFORD UPON TRUANTS. 

Tur church and theschool-house—in other words, 
the conscience and the brain—are said to be the sym- 
hols and the safeguards of our system. If at this mo- 
ment the pocket is asserting its claim to consider- 
ation as the chief element, there is no question that 
it will be put into its proper place, subordinate to 
This, at least, is clear: that with- 
it the church and the school-house the counting- 

» is sadly unstable; and as all trade comes 
vm at last to individual honesty, so all public 
prosperity is really founded upon private princi- 
ple and intelligence. ‘Take those away, and pros- 
Establish them in any 


the other two. 


perity begins to crumble. 
people, and they will presently prosper. 

[hits was always the New England doctrine. 
by an old law of Massachusetts Bay no dwelling- 
‘ouse was to be more than a mile from the meet- 

‘louse, and one of the earliest provisions of 

n meetings was always the support of the 

lmaster. The good old tradition survives 
paired, as the city of New Bedford shows 

Dhat city has lately passed an ordinance which 
tas the honest ring of two hundred years ago. 
lhe law requires all children in the city between 
the ages of tive and sixteen, and who have no rez 
tlir and lawful occupation, to attend some public 
or All who fail to comply, and all 


ivate h wl. 
chillren of the public schools who are habitual tru- 
ants, shall be fined five dollars for each conviction. 
Those shall be held to be habitual truants from the 
public schools who, without sufficient excuse, are 
a»sent three or more times in one term. In place 
“the fine, the Justice may send the truants to the 
Farm School, where they are to be under the con- 
tr l of the Mavor anfl Aldermen; who are also to 
“hoose, every year, three persons who shall alone 
be authorized to make the proper complaint, and 
to carry the sentence into execution. I these 
Uuant-officers shall find any pupil.of the public 
Schools “ loafing” during school hours, without 
Proper exeuse, they shall return the truant to the 
‘chool, if they do not think-fit to prosecute, and 
Shall inform the parent or guardian. The Judge 
uf I" li e is to have jurisdiction of truancy. 
Thisisa simple, direct law. It may save many 
& hor from becoming a criminal, and the city and 
State from many an expensive burden. It is a 
‘ery heavy blow at vagrancy of all kinds, ‘and the 
best point of it is that it recognizes the duty of 
every civilized community to do what it can to 
help its individual members. When. 8 will sure- 
ly be the case after this war, the Cc stitution of 
the United States is made one of the chief studies 


ent eame which should convince them that the 


in our schools, this ordinance wil] compel every 
citizen to know something of the fundamental law; 
and so far will make it impossible for anv man 
to say what a member of Congress once told the 
Lounger, that he believed there were at least fifty 
members of the House who had never read the 
Constitution. 

New England may be prim, but she is patriotic. 
She may be very moral, but she is very mighty. To 
continue the alliteration, she may be sour, but she 
is sagacious. In a country where ignorance is 
penal, you may look for an unparalleled public and 
private weilare, 


TIE DEFENDERS OF TIIE UNION. 

M. KNOEDLER, the successor of Goupil & Com- 
pany, has issued a large and handsome lithograph 
with the title * The Defenders of the Union.” It 
represents the leading Generals of the United States 
Army at a council of war. General Scott sits in 
the fore-ground, with his hand resting upon a map; 
M'‘Clellan is at the em! of the table, Fremont at 
the side of Seott: while Generals Wool. Butler. 
Dix, Siegel, M‘Dowell, Heinzlemann, Commodore 
Stringham, and others, are sitting and standing 
around the table. The likenesses are striking. and 
the execution spirited and elegant. It is much 
the best portrait-gallery of Generals that has yet 
come to our noti 


4 
WUMORS THE DAY. 


generally having been 1 ted alive The brothers are 
to imduleg n this luxury every dav 


the week 
but ri inv. wheu of gol they 


are forbidden to eat ani- 


f «xd, 

The Abend that, in his reeént voledietory 
to the readers of the News, ** thr lon. Pom 
compares himeelf to Lazarnue. * Like’ him,’ save 
Mr. Wood, *Loam not dead but -leepine.’ He w 1 have 
the compari-on much more p rfect if he he only 
protractel it so as te incinde the rema:k made on 


siinded to by Martha to our Saviour, * Lord, | y this 


time he stinketh.’ 


n 


A Nvisancr. — Mount Veeuvius is showing 
signs of an e pti In eruptive Cases, belies thie 
doctor *‘*throw in,”* as thev «avy, a black ¢ 


should try a large “exhibition” of prie=ts. 
liven ifthey did the monntain no good, tho country would 
be all the botter for the injection. We wor 
to hear their Ve Profund.s. 
-~ 

Unrriine Conprer.—A painfol romor 
lation the other day at N. ples; to the effect that th: ex 
Queen had committed suicide The bopr was, by 


ever, di pelloal, amd al-w nccounted f bv thet 
rate stutement ¢civen by one of our contenip bes) that 
her spirited Majesty had a cat that was a favorite with 
some priests, 
tewarp ror Farry Torres. —We seavto Young Lv lies: 
As you prize your beauty. as vou velue your future p 


pect-, go to bed early, Look at Cinderciia! Whenever 
she went toa ball, she bickden bv he: tri d dmamnma 
to leave off preci-ely at Twelve And what was 
ward? Why, she married a Prince’ 

Joe, wliv were vou ont solate last night*" It wasn't 
Ve ry late on jnarter ttwelve.” w dare \ 
sit there and tell me that? aw 
in, and it was three o'clock.” ** Well, isn't three a quar- 
ter of twelve" 


ike when Vou enme 


Wonld it he of anv advantage to a man desirous of be- 
coming a public -peaker to connect himeclf with a spoke 
factory ? 
— 

A doctor returned a e “ tailor bocanse it did not fit 
him. The tailor, seeing th: doctor at the funeral of one 
of lis patients, suid, ** Ah, doeetor, Vou an happy man! 
“Why so?’ asked the dector, ** Because.” ropled the 
tnilor, ** you never have any of your bad work returned on 
your hands." 


Aw ILLIGANT Time. —* Barney, where have you: been 
‘lo Widow Mullony’« ball, and an illicant time we had 
of it—four fights in fifty minutes, knockdown with 
the watchman, that left but one whole nose in the house, 
and that belonged to the tea-ke'tle. Bedad, the likes was 
never scen since we * waked Donnelly.'” From there re- 
marks it will be seen that some people's ideas of the **illi- 
gant’ differ somewhat from others, 


Apvicr Gratis.—It won't do, when in a hurry, to eat 
roup with a two-pronged fork, or to try and catch fleas 
with a net. 


A merchant writes to a London paper his complaints of 
female extravagance, and says his three danghters’ clothes 
cost him £300 per annum. He pretends that he wouldn't 
grumble if his dinner was alwayr dressed as well as his 
family 

A coxcomh, talkirg of the transmigration of souls, said, 
“In the time of Mos, 1 have no doubt I was a golden 
exif.” “Very likely.” replied a lady,.** time has robbed 
you of nothing but the gilding.” . 

Matchless misery” has been defined to be having 
cigar and nothing to light it with. 


“I'm towld they won't take this letther through the 
post bekase it we izhs over half an ounce. What am I to 
do, honey?” ‘** Why,” says Pat, ** put another head on 
it, ye omaghaun Redadt” replics Mike, delighted at 
his friend's Ragacity, niver thought o that. Sure,two 
heads is betther nor one, anyhow!" 


po YOU GIVE IT UP? 

To what church or chapel ought ladies to go who look 
for the ** hime 

A chapel of he's (ease). 

Without my first you'd appear very strange; 
My second you like to be e 

My whole is what many a lady has worn 
Ata ball, an assembly, or play. 

Nose- jay (noseqay). 

Why would an owl not be pleased if you were to call 
him a partridge ? | 

Because it would be making game of him, 

What is the difference between the Emperor of Russia 
and a beggar? | 

One issues manifestoes, and the other manifesta his 
toca. 

Why is Punch like the acrial ship? 

Because he has not made a trip yet, and never arill. 

When is a fowl’s neck like a bell? 

When it is for dinner 

A being with two feet has four feet and three feet, and 
only one voice: but its feet vary, and when it has most it 
is weakest. 

A man in inf. ‘ey crawls wpon all fours, in manhood 
stands erect upon. ‘wo feet, and in old age supports his 
tottering lega with taf. 


her 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE WAR IN KENTUCKY, 

War has been declared by the Legislature of Kentucky, 
the Union ILlome Guards being placed under the charge of 
Brigadier-General Crittenden, and the troops under Gen- 
eral Anderson, who has the supreme control of the State 
arms and ammunition, 

The trea-onable telegraphie news reporter of the South- 
crn Associated Press, Who has been the medium for the 
tran-mis-ion of correspondence from traitors at the Nerth 

in the South, has, with ex-Ceovernor Morehead 
then Murrett, one of the proprietors of the 
y ev rebel t, the office of which has been forei 
ot, and the pup Tr et pped 


been ar- 


ihe intelligenee from Kentucky is of a most cheerful 
r there are repre- nted as en- 
the immediate expulsion of all the 
rebel troops from the State; and no doubt, with the a--i-t- 
ance of the Union forees from Indiana and the determina- 
tion of the Kentuckians themselves, this object will soon 
be aceomplished. 


thu-iastic in taver 


GENERAL ANDERSON’'S PROCLAMATION. 
filiowing preclamation has just beem issued in 
Kentucky : 
Kentuckians !—Called by the Legislature of thi+¥, my 
nitive state, [hereby assume command of this department. 
I come to enforce, mot to make laws, and, God willing, to 


protect your property and your lives, Phe enemies of the 
country have dared to invade our soil. Kentueky is in 
dang r. She has vainly striven to keep peace with her 
neizhbors. Our State is now invaded by theese who pro 
edlto be her friemls. but who now eck to conquel hey 
No trite Kon ky ean lonver hesitate as to his 
duty t mms era mitt, and, 
Crod exp len Tie le t the hostil 
f ws is, Tt ett v. a Kentueki 
iron Kentucky nl Kentuekian Let all 
rallie= to th ot Union and State is a 
! thi ecountrvmen, a wit tie 
fathers | t h hielded enll 
te nd fer tl tect al 
that isd t Lit tru-t mi de our 
duty a idl r tat Rourer ANS 
. Arr 


EUCKNER S PROCLAMATION, 


It rv«l t (ic nersl Baekner | alvanecd on 
(rete ral A believed to be ad- 
wet hin Phe Union troops are preparing tor 


tr proclamation has just been receiv d: 


To Tur Prorvie or 


The Lecisiature of Kentucky have been faithles« to the 
Will of thee pu Thev have endeavored te make ¥ 
gillant state a ft rtrees4, in which, under the g 
traliv. the armed tore of the United State« m 
cretly To te alike the of Kentucky 
ml the Southern It was pot until after tiree 
months ef covert and open vio! tion of vour neutrality 
with encamipments of troops on terri 
torv., and a rerent otheial declaration of the Dre lent of 


States not to nm gard 
coupled with a well-prepared sch 


your nentral position, 
ne te seize an addition. 


l int in your territorv, which was of such vital import- 
anfety and dk fense oT Tennessee, that the troops 
t the Southern Confede ney, on the invitation of the peo- 
Kentucky, occuple La dete prot in your State. 
in deing so the commander announced his purpo-e toevac- 
uate your territerv simultancon-ly with a similar moeove- 
ment on the part of the Federal forecs, whenever the L: g- 


lature of Kentucky shall undertake to enforce against 


bellicer mts the strict neutrality which they have so 
o.ten declared. [return among you, citizens of Kentucky, 
nt the hevl of a foree, the advance of which ix compored 
entirn ly of Kentnekians. We do not come to molest any 
citizen, whatever may be his political opinion, Unlike 


- of the Northern despotism, who seek to re luce 
l= to the condition of dependent vassals, we believe that 
t nition of the civil rights of citizens is the founda- 
tion of constitutional liberty; and that the claim of the 
l’re-ident of the United States to declare martial law, to 

ispeml the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and to 
convert every barrack and prison in the land into a Bas- 
tile is nothing but the elaim which other tyrants have as- 


hy ree 


sumed to sub ite afree people. The Confederate States 
occupy Bowling Green as a defensive position, IT renew 
the pledges of commanders of other columns of Confeder- 
te troops to retire from the territory of Kentueky on the 

ime eonditions which will govern their movements, I 
furthes ive you my own assurance that the force under 


my command will be used as an aid te the government of 
Kentucky in carrying out the strict neutrality desired by 
iis people, whenever they undertake to enforce it against 
the tw helivepetrts alike. 
Ss. B. Brexner, Brigadier-General, C. S. A. 
Bowie Green, Sept. 18, 1861 
KENTUCKY TO BE CONQUERED BY THE REBELS. 
The Memphis Appeal? thus notifies Kentzckians of the 
pPurpe-e of the rebels re earling the State: “The South 
nels her territory, and must have it, though at the price 
of blood or conquest.” 
SERVICE IN 


INDIANIANS FOR KENTUCKY. 


The Governor of Indiana has gone inte Kentucky, by 
way ot l i-ville, with guns and ammunition, to aid the 
nion cause, and jes ordered all the troops on the frontier 
te hobl th mecives In to it is said that 
ten thon-and additional t ps are ready to leave Indiana 
at twe tour rmetice, 
THK FALL OF LEXINGTON, 


General Price ads 


need to Lexington, Missouri, with a 
large lextv of re bel forees, amd on Monday, 16th, called on 
Actine-(@ noral Mulltan te nder. This latter officer 
returned a very short but er phatic negative an=wer; con- 
requently the rebels « pene d fire, aud the batth- conmenced 
in earnest, to which the Union troops replied vigorously. 
Reinforcements for the beleaguered troops were sent out at 
once from all parts, and it Was for some time expected that 
Mulligan would be able to ho!d ont antil they reached him. 
lLigence of a reliable character, hewever, reached Chi- 
cago on Saturday that Colonel Mulligan was compelled to 
egurrender to the superior force of the rehel General Price 
on Friday, who now oecupies Lexington. Mullican was 
without water, and therefore reluctan'ly forced to 
yidld trom exhaustion. They had lo 37 killed and 140 
wounded, while the loss of the rebels is said to be very 
heavy. 


was 


AFFAIRS IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

The particulars of the battle at Carnifex Ferry, between 
General Rosecrans’s troops an’ General Floyd's rebels 
have reached thi« citv. The campoign in Western Vir- 
ginia is likely to be far more important than was at first 
imagined, and the powertul check that General Lee eus- 
tained from General Reynolds may have the effeet of de- 
moralizing a great portion of the rebel army. as so much 
was expected from him by offic: wn, and civilians, 


A FIGHT ON THE MISS) 

At Blne Mills Landirg, on the Mis-ie«ipp. «. cer, on the 
17th inet., a desperate fight took place between 00° of the 
fows Reviment, under Licutenant-Colonel Seott, and 
about 4000 of the After an hour's fighting, C.1- 
Seott retired slowly and in good ordet Atterward 
Catonel Smith's commend came to his aid, bot night fell 
bef: re the fichting « Libe renewed; when morning acain 
came the enemy hadr and there was no one to strive 
against. In this Lieutenant Scott lost 5 killed, 
84 wounded, 6 mis-ing. 


tired, 


WHAT PROPERTY 18 LIARLE TO CONFISCATION, 

A circular has been issued by Mr. Seward, explanatory 
of the Confiscating Acts. It concludes as follows: 

“It will be seen, from an inspect 
of the acts of Congress that neo property is confiseated or 
enhiected to forfeiture exc pt sur h as is in transit or pro- 
vided for transit, to or from In-surrectionary States, or aed 
for the promot ton oft im-urres ou. Real estates bonda, 
promissory notes, money on dk posit, and the like are, 


therefore, not subject to ceisure or confiscation in the ab. 
sence of evidence of such unlawful use. 

** All officers, while vigilant in the presentation of the 
conveyance of property to or from insurrectionary States, or 
the uve of it for insurrectionary purposes, are expected to 
be careful in avoiding unnecessary vexation and cost by 
seizures not warranted by law. ‘ 

WittiaM IL. SEWARD, Secretary of State.” 


ANOTHER RAILROAD ACCIDENT CAUSED BY |] 
TREASUN, 

A sad accident, said to be the result of treason, occurred 
near Huron, Indiana, on the night of the lith in-t. A 
railroad bridge, ten fect high, and having a span of sixty 
feet, pave way under a train of cars containing treopsa—a 
portion of the Ninteenth Illinois Volunteers—precipitating 
nearly the whole of the ears into the bed of the creck. 
About fifty poor f-llows were killed and about a hundred 
wounded. It is believed that the bridge had been mali- 
cionusly wenke ned, and if s© it is time some permanent 
stop -hould be put to such diabolical agencies of rebela. 


LL.D. RUSSELL NOT TO BE EXPELLED THE 
COUNTRY. 

The f.llowing letter from the Secretary of State is in re. 
sponse to a petition for the expulsion of the correspondent 
of the London 7'imes from the country: 

“ oF Stars, Wasnincrom, Sept. 21, 1861, 

** Many intelligent and patriotic citizens have applied to 
me by memorial, asking the attention of the Government 
to what they represent as treasonable matter, contained 
in a letter bearing the date of Washington, August 10, 
published in the London 7+mes, and they express their 
conviction that the statements made in that communica- 
tion are untrue, and that it is the design of the writer to 
bring the credit and fame of this Government into disre- 
pute in foreign countries. 

**It has been a habit of the Government of the United 
States to take no notice of representations, however ob«e 
noxioeu=, made by the press of foreign ‘nations, or even in- 
jurious utterances made by Ministers or other agenta for 
toreign Powers, in the ordinary transaction of their own 
affxirs. The Government, on the contrary, has hitherto 
recognized as wo thy of ite observation only the language 
and the action of the Executive organs of foreign States, 

‘For myself, | confess I have not read the publication 
complained of, and 1 am quite stre that it has not arrest- 
ed the attention of any other member of the Administra. 
tion, engro-sed, as we all necessarily are, with urgent pub- 
lic duties and eares. lLlowever erroneous the facts or the 
inferences of the writer may be, they nevertheless stand 
on his own individual authority, while the whole patriotie 
l’'ress of our own country is free, and is interested to re- 
fute them. The Government of the United States depends 
net upon the favor or g od-will of foreign mations, but 
upon the just support of the American people. Its credit 
and its fame seem to me now, more than ever heretofore, 
safe in their keeping. 

“If it be as-unme d that the obnoxious paper may do 
harm here, is it net a sufficient reply that probably not 
hity Copier of the London J7imes ever find their way to 
or shores’? If it be said again that the obnoxious com- 
munication has been widely publi-hed in the United States, 
it seems te me a sufficient rejoinder that the censure of 
mognaninious Government in that case ought to fall om 
tho-e of its own citizens who reproduce the libel, rather 
than on the foreigner who wrote it exclusively for remote 
publie tion. 

* Finally, interference with the Press, even in the ease 
of an exi-ting insurrection, can be justified only on the 
ground o public danger. I do not see any such danger in 
the present ense, even if one foreigner does pervert our 
hoepitality to shelter himself in writing injurious publica- 
tion< aguin-t us for a foreign Press. ‘A hundred other fore 
eigners as intelligent, a= virtuous, and es respectable as he 
ix, are daily enrolling themselves in the Army of the United 
Siates, to defend and maintain the Union as the chief 
hope of humanity in all countries and for all ages. Could 
there be a better iluetration that fundamental 
truth of our system, that error of opinion may safely be 
tolerated when reason is left free to combat it? 

“Was. Il. Sewarp.” 


DISSE NSIONS AMONG THE REBELS, 

The following article appears in the Richmond Whig 
over the initials of **F. M.;" no doubt from the pen of 
Franklin Miner: 

* To Wuom tt May Concrrn.—The following private 
letter to the editor is from an old personal friend, but long 
separated by party, and one first in position and intellect in 
the great county of Albemarle. It was obviously not de- 
signed for publication, but on that very account it may be 
the better sign of things unseen, and the better serve to 
enlighten the Administration respecting the temper of the 
public mind: 

ALBEMARLE, Auguet 29, 1961, 
. “*Dear Moserry,—I am utterly disgusted with your 
men, Jeff Davis and his mon Walker, and I want to know 
if you will publish my speech if I utter it. ~ 

‘**T have a letter just from Manassas. Onur troops there 
one day last week had nothing for breakfast but ealt and 
potatoes; were sent eight miles at double quick to meet @ 
false alarm, and got neither dinner nor supper when they 
came, back to camp. Now, Moseley, it is evident to me 
that your government is rotten in the head. Davis ought 
to be spiked up where men can seehim. You have wons 
great victory and got no fruits from it. You have had 
charge of the government for six months and have done 
nothing. No meat, no bread, no powder, no wagons, nu 
any thing but salt and potatoes, and yet you sing ou 
‘* The Government has the entire confidence of the whole 
people.” Now, it has not mine, and I want to know wheth- 
er [can get a fair hearing. ‘The only smart thing I have 
seen ix your proposition to postpone the Presidential elec- 
tion. That is excellent—most excellent. I trust that it 
may save us. If I were in Congres# I would refuse one 
dollar of appre priations for the war, holy though it is, until 
Walker was turned out, and somebody put in his place with 
sense enough to attend to the duties of it. I don’t know 
either Davis or Walker, but I have seen enongh to raise 
su-picions in my mind that neither is the right man in the 
right place. Why, then, talk about the confidence of ‘ he 
people in the Administration? [ don't feel any euch con- 
fidence myself. I believe | am not singular-in my dis- 
trust.’” 

NEWS FROM THF GULF, 

News from the blockading force off Pass & ’Outre repre- 
sents the Mixsi«<ippi as hermetically sealed. New Orleans 
ix desolate, and its inhabitants are momentarily fearing an 
attack and bombardment. The most reliable news from 
the rebel arthy represents disease to be prevalent. The 
National defenses at Fort Pickens were considered impreg- 
nable. The Wilson Zouaves were loyal and efficient. 


FOREIGN NEWS." 


ENGLAND. 
ENGLAND TO INTERFERE IN MEXICO. 

Tur temporary suspen-ion of the order detailing rein- 
fore: ments to the Engli-h arm¥ in Canada is announced 
conti mporaneously with the news of the near completion of 
a grand Furopean coalition for armed intervention in the 
affairs of Mexico. England and France were, it was eaid, 
to make a demonstration by sea and land, while Spain wag 
to forward troops from Cuba to the republic. 


ITALY. 
STATE OF AFFAIRS. 

The aspect of the Italian question was again serious. The 
Papal government had flatly denied the statement of Bar- 
on Rieas li as to its evil influence in Italy, and moet of the 
Paris journals supported it inthe pesition. Garibaldi was 
in Naples with Vietor Fmenne), but General Guyon had 
ordered the French troops in ome and elzewhere to oppose 
by foree any attempt of the troops of Sarainia to enter the 
Papal territory. Fresh disturbances had oceurred in Po- 
land, and the repre-sive measures of the Russian army of 
ficers were of a very severe character. A meeting of thee 
ologians at Palermo had paseed resolutions hostile to the 
temporal sovcreiguty of the Pope, 
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MUNSON’S HILL, THE ADVANCED POST OF THE REBEL ARMY ON THE POTOMAC. 


immediately ou the river, unt ally to ad- improper tricks he Michigan men had da furious | can net possibly resis ‘ir seductions. i 
MUNSON’S ITILI. AND BAILEY'S - ee ¥ oa the river, un il We are reaily t i per tricks. The Michigan men had erected a furious | can net | ¥ resist their seduction Cookery is prac 


- ime. Vv the time this renelu you the « mplian e will } nr picee of or nance in the middle of the road, con- | ticed with neatness and dispatch in secure retreats. Corn 
CROSS ROADS. be a forced 


one, for diy ions are now being made to pre- isting of a stove-pipe and a set of wagon-wheels, The | is boiled and roasted in ample quantities. The biggest 2 
vent roo-cupation by the United States army of the ad- (Confederate camp was thrown into consternation, and | ears are gracefully climinated from the pot, and presented 
Wer illustrate en this pire Musson’s Hiner, vanced line, which has been selected as the base ot our fu Bailey's Reads were shelled vigorou-ly until the real na- in form to the captain, who as gracefully accepts, and 
the alvanced outvost of the rebels on the Poto- ture oplration ture of the structure 1 dizeovered, The blacksmiths | munches with dignity. Other eurs, smaller, but not less 
whene the maar house was this pe rf ited imesur manner as to afferd awert, are be-towed upon snbordinate officers. Smoking 
r A correspo dent ot the Try thus writes ol excellent pportunities for « bee rvation on every side. pailt ils are then taken to the outermost lines, and are 
est Union picket to Munson’s [ill is stationed. ind from Bailev’s Cro-s Roads: lu-t over the way, upon the piazza of a little dwelling- | welcomed with enthusiasm. The pickets at this stetion 
A correspondent of the Charleston ury thus house, the Captain in command the outpost sits serious | do m t suffer for luxuries. “The chickens from the de- 
decrtihes the former: always find ley's Croza the mo-t attractive amd theuchital Phat i easy to under tand, Of all the } sert d farm hous says lieutenant, “*are’very aggres- 
point ofthe long line of army tpo-t-. Mot beennse of the little fores spread nsround he i the only really re n-ible eive, attack and bite our men, and our men are 
Mun-on’s Hill i4 a conical meund ri-i up abruptly proximity of that wretche! anL it tous bughear, Mun- man. tlis men are net under his eye, are net within | beund to resent it.” So the odor of hot corn is not the 
com: eighty feet above the surrounding and over- tout u tthe bri-k} ot k that i- ven and a goed part of them ean only be reaeche Lby | only p rfume that sometimes charges the atmosphere at 
topping all iis hiliy neizhbors on the front and rear. <A erally earricd on there. Our picket guard< at this post enyvers Phe mo-t rem re nearly a quarter of Baik Cross Roads. 
regiment of Virginia troupe, froma Geoeral Long:tre t’ are really of the first qualitv. “They e»me tron Michicin, a mile away, and whe knews what may any moment hap- | ‘There is a certain hole in one side of the blackemith’s 
wigade, occupies this position, and near the top of the anl the be-t compliments I could frame for good spirit pen to them? When the firing pei= a little heavier than house which affords a comprehensive view of all the en- 
hill a circular brea-t-work, with a dry ditch, las ben and sunshiny eourag: | would bestew upon them. I do ‘cems to him neeessary, he becomes impatient, and scomls ; emy*s operations. The work on their defemses appears to 
thrown up for their protection. Unless artillery were e:n- not speak with any elaim to military judgment, and, for out erders for less waste of ammunition. The answeral- | have ceased for good, and the rebel soldiers do nothing but P 
ployed in the attack their foree coull hold the post againt nught I know, the strict martial sense wonld eritici-e more wavs comes that the rebels fire on us, and we fire only in euunt r and lie about upon the bagks, until sent down to 
five times their number. Th: country in front i: too levil rigorously; but to the unfettered ** civil" appreciation. no- “elt-defo nse, which, it it docs not ¢ nvince, is hardly deni- the:y picket work. Then they rattle down the hill as bold 
for the uce of mortars with any success, an att tv thin coull be becter worth « njovying than the handsome, able un the cireum-tances. Near the « iptuln elite the a3 you ple ase while b yond range; but at a certain point 
the I the plac coull be promptly thwarted by bringing up manly, aml sometimes droll and ece ntric manners and nrgoon, who is stationed here to attend to any wounded | thcy become cautious and adapt themselves to the irregu- 
a fow licht rifled cannan, who<e pluncing fire would easily behavior of these Michigan men. Let us look at them that may be brought in: but the wounded are not numer- larities of the ground. Nothing more is seen of them until 
command the p'ain hevom!. The enemy doe: not em from this place. ‘The first point of observation is a desert. ou, and there ivy a prevailing conviction that the attention they show furtively at the little huts on the jopeeee te 
inclined, however, to dispute eur possession, and has ac. ed black-mith’s shop, well ventilated with windows an of th irveon has to be more frequcntly directed to corn, their corn-ticld—for they, too, have a corn-field as Weill ag 
qiieseed, apparently withont a murmer, in our Command. rifled cannon-<hot holes, the Lutter iilicte some time ago and it< abu-es, than to freetures or blood. we. They are very indistinct at this distance, and look 
er-iu-Chiefs decision, that they shall kecp within their. | by the robels as a warning to Michigan men not to play | bor the corn-fields are verv rich hereabout, and the men much better at a bearer view, 
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UNITED STATES MISSISSIPPI GUN-BOATS BEING BUILT AT CARONDELET, NEAR ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
[SkeTcCHED BY ALEXANDER SIMPLOT. ] 
GUN-BOATS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. | ¢t since she was launched. She is an ordinary | gave a portrait and description in a previous nuim- | "yy]r FORTIFICATIONS AT BAI- 
: river boat. Since the rebellion she has been kept | ber, when she arrived here. . Both vessels have TIMORE 
“ E publish herewith a picture of the GUN-BOATS | atAquia Creek. Lately she has been fitted up as | turned their leisure in port to good account by ° 
whieh are now in course of construction near St. | a war steamer, mounting two rifled cannon, one painting their sides and trimming up their general WE illustrate on page 631 the fort now being 
Louis, gies epee mon Federal Govern- forward and the other aft. When the late Captain | appearance. They leave with the Prince Napo- | erected on Federal Hill, Baltimore. The battle. 
ment. A St. Louis correspondent wriics ; Ward shelled the batteries at that place he endeav- | leon. ments are being rapidly completed. When the 
The work upon the four gun-boats at Carondolet, five | Ored to sink the Page, but was unable to do so. There are also two British steamers—the Rinaldo, | whole work is finished it will be one of the most 
. miles below the city, is going forward rapidl: ‘ and Captain She is a fast vessel, and could be made very useful a very handsome and fast screw steamer, clipper | impregnable fortifications in the country. Major 
James B. eg who has the contract, x4 displaying great by the rebels = transporting troops across the r1v- built, and bark rigged—she carries thirteen guns— Brewerton is in charge of the works, and gives ele 
eel co nec .e ape oa ey er, or in towing flat-boats containing troops from | and the gun-boat Steady, a handsome craft, which | ployment to a large number of Union cartmen, 
Simon aeauia ‘and—I fear the name of the fourth has place to voy - Her eneenae are as follows: | carries five guns, one of them a 68-pounder. Both | When they are done, Murray Hill will next be for- 
escaped me, but if it is not Jessie Frémont, it ought to be. “gag ee to ery. 26 feet ; ae of hold, 7 | of these vessels will have left by the time our pic- | tified, and then Lafayette Park. 
; : eet. er draught of water is only about four | ture reaches the public. As some foolish stories are afloat with regard to 
The boats are to be delivered by 5th October. | feet. a : G al Dix’ ; f hi . 
They are to be cased with iron plates 2} inches The Brazilian vessel is the steam corvette Bobe- | “eneral x's treatment of his prisoners, we sul- 
thick. ribe, which carries seven guns. She, too, looks | Join the following from the 7ribune correspondence: 
THE MEN-OF-WAR IN OUR better now than when she arrived, and is really a | x, intercourse is suffered with the State prisoners at 
| HARBOR very handsome model. Fort.M‘Henry—not even are their families permitted to 
THE REBEL STEAMER “PAGE.” Finally, our own Jamestown, Commander Green, | by the police in the capture of the priconers are ult! 
- ON page 628 we illustrate the men-of-war now completes the group. We gave a picture of one of | untrue, for when required by the commandant of Fort 
Puts little steamer, of which we give a sketch | (September 17) lying in the harbor of New York. her exploits in our last number, She is an old | M‘Henry to reduce their charges to writing, the com- 
herewith, was built by Tuomas Cottyrr, of this There are two French steamers—the Cat:na?, a | ship, and her build is not the latest style; but she ee oem wom Sp senior fe ne 
city, about seven years ago. She has been em- | side-wheel steamer, mounting about four guns, and | is stanch, and her crew are the men to make her a she tg The tonne was not in the police, but in 
ployed in the passenger trade on the Potomac Riv- | the Jerome Napoleon, a screw steamer, of which we | name familiar to the public ear. the fact of the arrest, with these traitorous parties. 
‘ 
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THE REBEL STEAMER “PAGE,” NOW LYING AT ACQUIA CREEK.—[Skercuep sy LixuTEKNANT } 
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DEPARTURE OF THE FIRST OHIO ZOUAVE REGIMENT FROM CINCINNATI FOR WESTERN VIRGINIA.—{Skercuxp vy Hexny Mosier] 
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REBEL PRISONERS 


tHE DUNGEON or THE STATE House AT JEFFER- 
son City, Mo., and a picture of A REBEL sHoorT- 
Mr. Guirl writes: ‘* The 
large, rough man sitting on the floor, with plate, 


WAR IN MISSOURI. 


Wer: publish herewith, from sketches by Mr. J. 
A. Guirl, a picture of Ture Rene Prisoners IN 


inc A Unton PICKR?. 


IN THE DUNGEON OF THE STATE HOUSE AT JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURL—{Skercuep by James A. Guirw.] 


bucket, etc., before him, is a desperate fellow, and 
is confined in the dungeon most of the time. He 
is holding a cracker in one hand, and cursing the 
Unionists for not giving him something better to 


A REBEL PROWLER SHOOTING A UNION PICKET NEAK JEFFERSON CITY, A. Gout.) 


The man with a cap behind the barrel is the 
The guard standing with his 
gun at the door is in a very awkward position; but 
he was standing in that way when I sketched him.” 


son of Gov. Jackson. 
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LOVE IN KENTUCKY. 
WanrtrnG for clients is not the most agreeable 
employment in life. If you havea good digestion 
you can take your quantum suff. of Chitty and 
‘ Smith's leading cases, with an occasional quid of 

Coke upon Littleton; and having read yourself 

into a state of torpor, you can take a walk or a gal- 

lop on horseback; or if disposed to waste your 
time, you can do so by devoting an hour to some 
pretty maid or charming widow, taking care not 

to commit yourself unnecessarily. In this way I 

worried through my first year in Barrington, a 

large town in Kentucky, where I chanced to settle. 

For the first week I turned my head sharply when 

the door of my office opened, expecting to see a 

client. My nerves had ample time to become tran- 

quil, however, and after a few months I was so ac- 

customed to solitude that I should have regarded 

an actual litigant, fee in hand, as a being for whom 
_the sexton would presently come with a habeas 
corpus. The only person who commiserated me 
was the faithful Jake, who attended to my rooms. 
Being naturally social, he thought a man shut up 
at work all day the most wretched of creatures. 

Massa Bill’ (African for William Tompkins, 
attorney and counselor), “‘ seems to me you pow- 
erful lonesome here in Barrington. Little white, 
tao, bout de chops.” (I had not then the handsome 
grizzled beard which now adorns the lower part of 
my face.) ‘Lor, don’t I wish you knew my old 
massa Barr’l [Barwell]. Jest to be dar ’bout hog- 
killin’ time, scare up a fox or two at night, drive a 
deer down from the knols.in de mornin’, den ca- 
yort roun’ de country on horseback, see turkey- 
shootin’, an’ de scrub races, an’, maybe, do a little 
courtin’ when it come handy.” 

It was a tempting picture which Jake presented. 
I did know his master, though not intimately. I 
me:litated. 

“| should like to have a crack at a deer, Jake.”’ 

“‘ Gor-a-mighty, massa, I’se nigger, and some 
folks tink dey don’t know noffin. But let Jake 
aione. I go Sun lay to Massa Barr'l’s, caze ole 
Sally she looks for me. Hi! Chasin’ arter the 
dogs at sun-up through the black-jacks* is better 
’n loafin in dis dead-an’-live town.” 

It was Saturday; that night, armed with a pass 
against molestation by the patrol, Jake went home. 
I thought no more of the hunting, but amused my- 
self next day as well as I could, making a synop- 
ris of Brother Banger’s sermon. I had many times 
wandered after him through the tangled shrubbery 
o* his periods ; but I thought I would this time set 
down lozically his premises, major and minor, with 
the conclusions, mathematically speaking, to re- 
duce his vulgar fractions, with swelling denomina- 
tors, to lowest terms. But did you ever wait for 
the settling of the froth of new ale ? 

I have heard some startling sermons in my time. 
Think of a man with cropped hair, groveling look, 
no manners, the action of a wood-sawyer, and the 
tone of a bull, getting up, pulling his coat off, loos- 
ening his cravat, and then *‘ voing in” after this 
fashion: ** Breethren an’ sister’n, I’m all the way 
from /nadiahny—ah, where I left my wife’n six 
chil lren—ah, to come over here an’ preach to you 
the Gospel—ah! I ain’t got no larnin’, an’ I don’t 
want any. I’m proud to be as ign’rant as my lord 
. an’ master—ah, an’ his disciples an’ apostles=ah! 
* If God wanted me to have larnin’—ah, he'd a gin 
me larnin’.” And so on for an hour. I [ William 
Tompkins, counselor, etc.] am ready to make affi- 
davit having heard this exercise—the ahs exploded 
like a lumberer’s when felling an oak—one fine day 
in the woods, where, from a safe distance on horse- 
back, I beheld the motley crowd that gathers on 
such occasions. | 

I do not believe, however, the story which my 
friend James tells of a young preacher, who, in the 
midst of the long prayer before sermon, casting his 
eve furtively upon his watch on the pulpit-cushion, 
and seeing that a considerable portion of the cus- 
tomary fifteen minutes remained to be filled, went 
through every form of petition he had ever heard, 
including the restoration of the Jews to Palestine 
and the coming of the millennium; and at last, 
thinking of an expedient which had sometimes 
served him in eking out an unsatisfactory exhorta- 
tion, exclaimed, *“* And now, O Lord, I will relate an 
anecdote !” 

I repeat, I do not believe this story, although it 
has some features of probability. 

-To return. On Monday Jake appeared with a 
knowing face. Presently the cause of his knowing 
expression came out. Colonel Barwell called. It 
was county court day, when every farmer of sub- 
stance (and some without) came to town to do bus- 
iness. The colonel was in many respects a very 
remarkable man. He was tall, six feet two, broad- 
shouldered, and not too corpulent. His leonine 
hair fell backward from a fair brow, while the low- 
er part of bis face was browned, and his solid chin 
thickly set with stumps of blue-black beard. A 
_ more conmanding person one would seldom see, 
Fo things vou would be certain of: first, that 
Colonel Barwell had the most flourishing farm in 
the ‘county: second, that his family (in his own 
Opinion) was beyond comparison the first and blu- 
est blooded that ever’sprang from old Virginia. 
His couriesy was overwhelming in its stateliness, 
Te had come to ask nie to make hima visit. Jake's 
intervention was politely kept in the back-ground. 
Lis daughter, attend.og -chool in Barrington, was 
soing to return with him thit dav, having a vaca- 
tin of a few wecks. My business was not trou- 
Llesome, and nothing stood in the way of accept- 
anee. In the afternoen Colonel Barwell called for 
nie, and, having mounted our horses, we rode to 
the seminary. The daughter was already at the 
door in a riding-suit. A young fellow came out, 
and, as [ thought, exchanged a significant glance 
with her, The colonel bent his scowling regards 
upon the youngster as he walked away, but neither 
spake or recognized the other. 5 

‘**Come, my daughter,” said Colonel Barwell, 
‘* Take is holding vour horse.” 


* The black-jack is a species of stunted oak, abounding 
~$n Southern Keutucky, 


As we rode away I took my place at her right, 
being beckoned there by her father. It was really 
a new sensation to me to come in contact with such 
a fresh and spontaneous nature. Very handsome, 
animated, vivacious, and natural, I really tyia 
she spoke just as she thought, and without a 
cle of policy or reserve. Nevertheless she di 
once allude to the youth who had departed with 
the reflection of her smile on his face. And I sus- 
pected that her rapid and even brilliant talk was 
the result of effort. 

In due time we traversed the sixteen miles which 
constituted our journey to Colonel Barwell’s estate ; 
our ride through the prairie land, covered here and 
there with stunted scraggy black-jacks, does not 
require any special mention. Neither shall I de- 
scribe the house, the negro quarters, the kennels, 
and stables. Are there not tourists who do this? 
Nor shall I dwell upon the sumptuous entertain- 
ments, the old-fashioned Virginia dances, the morn- 
ing rides, the exhilarating life in the open air, the 
freedom from restraint, which make a wealthy 
Kentucky farmer’s house the most delightful place 
to visit in the (Western) world. Miss Celia was 
my constant companion, and Jake was our faithful 
squire. But I could not forget that youngster, 
and I felt sure that Miss Barwell did not forget 
him either. You can believe me. I am not the 
hero of my own story. The youth had been be- 
forehand with me. 

Jake, however, drew conclusions rapidly. 

‘‘ Powerful good girl, Miss Cely; caze 1 knows 
her from a picaninnie. Carried her in my arms; 
reckon couldn’t do it now, nohow.” And Jake 
laughed, but continued: ‘* Dere’s only two of ‘em 
to sheer the property, Miss Cely an’ Miss Anny; 
short division, hi! a mighty big farm an’ lots o’ 
nigvers. Couldn’t do better, noways. And Massa 
Bill” [meaning me, William Tompkins], “ I sh’d 
like to b’long to you, I should so.” 

I had not thought of making an investment in 
that species of live stock; but the frank avowal of 
confidence by Jake was a compliment to my good 
temper which I own was flattering. So I told him 
that if I were his owner I would not whip him 
more than once a week; at which he haw-hawed, 
and showed his vermilion gums again. 

Nothing could be more touching than the pride 
and affection Colonel Barwell felt In his daughter. 
He watched her sparkling face at table, and fol- 
lowed her steps across the floor with all a father’s 
fondness in his eves. His wife was dead ; he had 
no son; and his second daughter, Anne, was plain- 
er, and of a quiet turn. 

I remained a week, and the hunting was suc- 
cessful. On one occasion Colonel Barwell gave a 
proof of his astonishing skill with the rifle. Jake 
had gone home, carrying the carcass of a buck, 
and the colonel and I sauntered through the woods. 
It was a heavy gun: not the onc he used for birds 
and squirrels: but nothing escaped him. Squir- 
rels, which I could not see, came tumbling down 
from the trees; -partridges and quails dropped 
among the low bushes; in every case the ball 
touched only the head. ‘* Do you never hit in the 
body ?” I asked. ‘ Never, in this kind of game. 
If I should kill a bird or squirrel with a ball in his 
crop I should leave it in the bushes.” I mental- 
ly determined not to become a target for Colonel 
Barwell as long as there was any other for him to 
shoot at. 

On the morning when I was to return home my 
host expressed the customary satisfaction at the 
visit, in which I heartily joined; and he assured 
me that he would remember me in any legal busi- 
ness he might have. 

Miss Celia (the prefix is universal in Kentucky) 
came to the stile, and kindly bade me good-by. I 
afterward remembered that I saw her slip some- 
thing into Jake’s hand. 

I resumed my former mode of life. A fortnight 
passed, when one evening, going to the hotel for 
tea, I heard that Colonel Barwell’s daughter had 
eloped with young Manley—for a Gretna Green 
marriage in Tennessee, it was supposed—and that 
the father was in hot pursuit. Then I remembered 
the letter given to Jake, and the significant glances 
between Miss Celia and the unknown young man. 
The news startled me. I saw once more the spir- 
ited girl, full of enthusiasm and romantic nonsense, 
fancying herself a heroine. I saw the father, too, 
with his pride, self-will, and energy, thundering 
along in the track of the fugitives. I hardly knew 
whether to wish for their escape or no. I feared 
for the young man howsoever it fell out. 

And who was Manley? I asked a number of 
persons, each of whom answered after his own way 
of thinking. No one man can give a correct idea 
of another; by two or three observations, as in 
trigonometry, you cam obtain the data and com- 
pute the elements, 

Manley was the son of a wagon-maker in Bar- 
rington, ** poor but honest” (as the damaging phrase 
is), who had brought up a numerous family, feared 
Ged, and obeyed the laws. The eldest son was of 
niedium height, but looked puny beside the tall 
men who are reared in Kentucky. He was shape- 
lv and even graceful, but slender in figure and re- 
tiring in manner. While other young men hunted 
or reveled he read and studied, until his complex- 


jon became singularly delicate for that scorching 
climate. 


When he was described to me, I well re- 
membered his large blue eyes, full of intelligence 
and sensilility, and so shy withal, that no one ever 
had more than a passing glance from them. This 
was the man, albeit so shrinking and feminine, 
who had fascinated the stately and self-assured 
girl; this fellow, as timid as a deer with his horns 
if the velvet, had succeeded while a score of vigor- 
ous gallants were waiting for an opportunity ! 
Next day, toward evening, young Manley, with 
a companion named Cockburn, came back to Bar- 
rington without the young lady. Asthe town was 
full of a thousand flying stories about the elope- 
ment, the disappointed hero was overwhelmed with 
questions. This was the explanation: 
Colonel Batwell had pushed on to the last inn 
on the border of Tennessee, and had there learned 
“that the lovers had preceded him at least an hour, 


and that they were by that time probably man 
and wife. The inn-keeper added, that he expect- 
ed them to return and pass the night at his house. 
There was no alternative; the baffled father sent 
his foaming horse to the stable and waited for 


Meanwhile the fugitives found the magistrate 
who generally tied the burried knots for couples 
from Kentucky; unfortunately, he had no blank 
licenses required by the law, and to serve the pres- 
ent purpose he took one which had been used ; eras- 
ing the old names and filling in the new. The 
ceremony performed in this irregular way, the 
young couple returned in high spirits, and soon 
reached the inn. A bountiful supper awaited them, 
and, when it was nished, the bride was shown to 
her chamber; Miss Celia was humming a song as 
she opened the door, but the notes froze in her 
throat when the light she carried fell upon the 
stern features of her father. He stood before her, 
just within the room; a thousand rebukes in his 
silent face. 

‘‘Father!” It was all she could say. 

‘‘Daughter!’* And he stood with folded arms. 
‘So you ran away,” he went on at length, “ran 
away, like one of the ‘poor trash.’ J/y daughter, 
who can marry whom she likes! Iam not angry, 
but I am ashamed of you.” 

She did not speak. Proud and resolute as she 
was, she knew her master. 

‘* Are you married ?” 

She bowed silently. 

“According to law? Oh, you don’t know! 
We'll see about that. Now, my daughter, you 
haven’t but one life to live, and we can’t have it 
wasted in experiments. When it is a proper time 
for you to marry I shall allow you a free choice ; 


| but vou are a foolish child now, and nothing more. 


You thought it would be funny or romantic to do 
this—as though it were something that could be 
undone! I shall take you home with me, and you 
can then reflect. I don’t believe you will disgrace 
yourself by choosing any such low-flung people. 
But, first of all, whose notion was it, this running 
away, yours or his?” 

‘* Mine,” she answered, tremblingly. Perhaps 
not truly, for her father’s eyes shone as he put the 
last question, and, knowing the violence of his 
wrath, she saw what a tempest was about to break 
on the unlucky bridegroom. 

‘*T shall see you again presently,” said the 
father. He walked to the door, and, taking the 
key, went out and locked her in. He had not far 
to go. Manley had heard voices, and was coming 
up when he encountered the man whom, of all 
men living, he dreaded to meet¥ 

‘*Are you the fellow that has stolen my daugh- 
ter?” asked the colonel. Now, whatever bravery 
Manley had, it did not nerve him to look calmly on 
threatening muzzles, or to be cheerful in anticipa- 
tion of having his bones broken. He had a theo- 
retical or sentimental courage, very well in its way, 
inasmuch as it has sustained some very trembling 
knees on their way to the stake; but it was not of 
the kind needful in a ‘‘ scrimmage,” when, after 
natural means are exhausted, the bowie-knife comes 
in to settle the affair. So Manley, feeling an uncer- 
tainty in his legs, and a prodigious thumping at 
his heart, answered, in words that seemed to have 
the palsy: 

‘“* Yes, Sir—that is, I married her—by her con- 
sent. She was—was not stolen.”’ 

“Oh! Not stolen. Now, Sir, I want to know 
about the ceremony. Tell me what was done—all 
about it.” 

Mr. Manley was not a man with a legal educa- 
tion, or he would have known better than to admit 
away his case. In fact, he had a foolish sort of 
frankness that is highly commended in story-books, 
but is very bad policy, especially in dealing with 
an antagonist like Colonel Barwell. So he told 
what had happened, not omitting the mending of 
the second-hand license. A gleam of delight lighted 
up the colonel’s iron face when he heard that. 

**Caught in your own trap, you fool!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* The marriage is not legal; not worth 
so much as continental currency; void from the 
beginning. My daughter is not your wife. Go 
home, you fool! Perhaps you can make a wagon- 
wheel. Think yourself lucky that I leave you with 
a whole skin,” 

Manley was roused by the taunts, and said some- 
thing about appealing to the daughter. The colo- 
nel unlocked the door, and, standing on the thresh- 
old to keep the unmarried couple apart, said 

‘*My daughter, you have been imposed upon, 
deceived, betrayed. The marriage was a sham; 
it gives you neither the rights nor the protection 
of a wife. Now go home with me. I only ask 
you to stay three weeks. If at the end of that 
time you wish to marry this man you shall have 
an honorable wedding at my house. But I don’t 
believe that, possessing your senses, you will ever 
marry such a mean-spirited fellow as he has shown 
himself.” 

Here Cockburn interrupted from the stair-way. 
** If you are fool enough to agree to that, Manley, 
then you are a mean-spirited fellow, and yon don’t 
deserve to have her.” 

‘t Who is this pitching in with his cock-a-doodle- 
doo?” inquired the colonel. ‘‘ Come here, you, if 
you want your comb cut.”” And he took out a 
keen, glittering bowie-knife, and felt the edge with 
his thumb. Manley could not repress a shudder 
as he saw this unconcerned handling of the fearful 
weapon. He spoke, however, more calmly than 
before. 

‘Cockburn, I don’t want any blood shed on my 
account—your blood least of all. As I said before, 
I did not steal the young lady, and to prove that I 
have no wish to control her against her will, I will 
leave it for her to decide. If she loves me, she 
will not leave me for her father's threats. If we 
are not lawfully married, it will be easy to have 
the ceremony lawfully performed. I shall not an- 
sewer Colonel Barwell’s flings at my father’s busi- 
ness. Some people, whom the world considers 
great, have not Leen ashamed of the labor of their 


hands, 


And there are many rich men whom I | 


would not exehange places with, if I had to take 
their ignorance, their animal habits, and brutal 
temper.” 

A few minutes earlier this retort would have 
cost the young man his life. As it was, Celia 
turned pale, while she watched the play of passion 
in her father’s face. But he, feeling pretty sure 
of triumph, was willing to let the youth talk and 
preferred on the whole not to have the trouble and 
scandal of a fight. 

**Come, daughter, you have heard the 
spark. He can talk, though he hasn't the pluck 
to do any thing else.” (Still feeling the edge of 
the knife, and showing his teeth to Manley with an 
expressive smile.) ‘* Will you go home with me? 
I tell you in three weeks you shall have your 
choice.” 

She wavered. She looked toward her lover 
with tearful eyes. Perhaps one word from him 
would have brought her to his side. But that 
foolish uprightness of his held him silent. He had 
said what be had to say. If she came to him, he 
thought, she must come of her own free will. LHe 
would not lift a finger to induce her. 

“* Decide,” said the colonel. ‘ If you leave me 
leave your name behind you; for I swear I will 
never own you, nor shall you ever have a crust 
from me to save you from starving !” 

She moved a step toward her father. 
his arms. 

“Can you forgive me, George ?” she said. 
is only for a little while. I swear I will never 
marry any one but you. But to please my father 
—and you know what he has promised—wil] you 
not letme go? Then we’ll have a wedding, with 
our relations and friends. I can’t bear to go off 
with father’s curse on my head. Won't you for- 
give me, George? I will be true to you.” 

What the father thought he kept in his own 
breast. He clasped his daughter in. his arms, and 
throwing a cold glance over his shoulder to Man- 
ley, said, with ironical courtesy, “‘ You can go, 
young man. And you may as well order your 
horse to be fed for an early start.” 

“I am obliged to you,” said Man'ev. 
can keep your advice for another. 
Celia, I must abide by your decision. 
within tells me that we part forever. 
is cast by your hand. Farewell!” 

Next day Colonel Barwell and his daug) ter 
started homeward. Manley and Cockburn -:.. at 
the door, but no words were interchanged. An 
hour or two later the young men followed, reaching 
Barrington in the evening. The most disappoint- 
ed and enraged man of the party was Cockburn. 
Though less stalwart and muscular than the col- 
onel, he was full of reckless impetuosity, and was 
keenly sensitive to the imputation of cowardice. 
It chafed him to see his friend’s tame acquiescence 
in Colonel Barwell’s insolent dictation, and he 
would have been glad to have a brush if his prin- 
cipal had shown the least disposition to sustain 
him. 

** We shall be laughed out of the world for this,” 
was his hundred-times repeated consolation to the 
downcast bridegroom on the way home. ‘‘ Two 
young men to let one old fellow bully them, ride 
over them rough-shod, and carry off the girl when 
they had hersure! You and I could have chawed 
him up in three minutes.”’ 

‘* But he was too well armed.” 

**D—n his butcher-knife! That isn’t worth 
shucks when you close in. Give a regular bear's 
hug, and a man can’t carve you up.” 

‘* But I don’t want a fight.” 

** Then what on earth did you goin for? Don't 
grip with the devil unless you mean to use your 
nails. We go home like a couple of dogs with 
their tails between their legs. You can jump into 
Green River, or take lodgings in the Mammoth 
Cave, but you can’t hold up your head in Bar- 
rington. What made you tell him about that 
license ?” 

‘Why, you said it was legal.” 

“So I say now; the girl is your wife. But you 
might have kept your mouth shut.” 

The nearer they came to the town the more the 


young 


He opened 


It 


You 
As for you, 

Something 
But the die 


dread of ridicule weighed upon Cockburn. Again 
and again he repeated : 
‘*We are disgraced—cowed like 


spaniels— not 
worth the powder to blow us up.” 

“Well, what could I have done ?” 

** Stood up for your rights, dem:1ded vor wife, 
showed fight. The old man wouldn't to have 
a ball through his body any more tha: <u or I. 
Besides, your: wife had nobody to go to. You 
didn’t show her that you would protcct ber ‘nud 
so you made her give up to him.” 

‘* But it’s over now, and I have agrecd to wait 
three weeks.” 

“Don’t be a spooney, and let the wool be pulled 
over youreyes in that way. I tell you she is your 
wife, and she showed her disposition plain enough. 
Go out to her father’s place and take her !” 

Poor Manley was in a sad dilemma. The shame 
and mortification of the affair were quite enough 
without the stinging taunts of hiscompanion. le 
saw how he had been bullied and swindled, an, 
but for his word, he would have risked his life in 
the attempt to recover his bride. No man lx- 
comes so recklessly brave as a man of a delicate, 
sensitive, cowardly nature, stung into madness, or 
turned to bay in despair. 

In every tewn of Kentucky there is a set of 
gentlemanly loafers, who in pleasant weather sit on 
chairs atilt at the street-corners under the tree, 
moving round with the shadow the whole «a. 
When it is cool they congregate in lawyers’ «flice-, 
groceries, bar-rooms, the clerk’s office, or wher vit 
their company is welcome. Quids of tobace« ai! 
home-made cigars are their solace, whittling cur 
sticks is their ostensible employment, and t/lin- 
stories and playing practical jokes their diversi. 
Woe to the unlucky wight whose short-comings oT 
mistakes bring him under their notice! [)anie 
never dreamed of worse refinement of torture than 
they know how toapply. Their laughter is worse 


than a volley, their gibes are more to be dreaded 
than a thrust from a two-inch blade. 


It is use- 


: 
them. 
| | 
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less for a man to say that he don’t care. They 
give the cue to the town, and every face is wreath- 
ed in smiles, every finger is pointed, every, voice 
says, Aha!” 

No man can face a whole community long. Into 
such a nest of hornets came Manley and Cockburn. 
Every where the ludicrous end of the elopement 
was the theme of jeering conversation. Verses 
were extemporized upon it, and were sung by all 
the idle rascals in town, black and white. Man- 
ley was treated to a mock serenade; horns were 
blown, kettles were beaten ; one of the serenaders 
had a tame crow which cawed in concert ; another 
led a venerable goat that bleated when his beard 
was pulled; for Manley it was Pandemonium let 
loose. The company had thoughts of bestowing 
similar delicate attention on Cockburn; but the 
more prudent remembered his revolver, andthought 
it best not to run the risk 


““Me! Go sixteen miles at night! I think I 
shall not interfere in the quarrel. Why don’t you 
go youself? Mind, I don’t tell you to do it, nor 
advise you.” 

‘Oh, massa, you’se sartin lawyer enough to 
know dat nigger’s word ain’t good for noffin in 
court; an’ if dere’s any trouble ole massa maybe 
ll want to show that he knowed de rascals was a 
comin’,”’ 

The astute Jake! To think that he was more 
far-seeing than I in my own field 

Notwithstanding, | kept my ground. I did not 
see any reason why I should desire that Manley, or 
even the hare-brained Cockburn, should be shot. 
But Jake was bent on his errand, and, after bor- 
rowing a dollar from me, set out and found some 
white man to accompany him. I neither helped 
nor hindered. 


of being peppered. 

Cockburn met Man- 
ley next day, and was 
surprised to see the 
change in his face. 
Though still pale and 
thin, his bloodless lips 
were sharply compress- 
ed, and his eyes, no lon- 
ger humid and woman- 
ly, shone with a cold, 
steady lustre. 

“You see now,” said 
Cockburn, “‘we might 
as well be in the infer- 
nal regions. Something 
must be done. Wecan’t 
kill all these fellows ; 
they are too many. 
You have nothing left 
but your choice between 
three things: to run 
away, cut your throat, 
or goand get your wife.” 

“T will go and get 
my wife!” 

“Good !” exclaimed 
Cockburn. ‘‘ I begin to 
believe in you.” 

‘Their plan was speed- 
ily arranged. Cockburn 
undertuvok to engage two 
or three men to accompa- 
ny them. They thought 
the display of force 
would intimidate’ the 
colonel into submission. 

Strange that any per- 
sons could have been 
found to go on so des- 
perate an errand, Per- 
haps. But what enter- 
prise, however fool-har- 
dy, has ever failed to 
draw followers from 
among the restless spir- 
its of Kentucky? If 
Molino del Rey is to be 
stormed, Kentuckians 
ire the first to scale the 
walls. If Buena Vista “a, 
is to be won against | “ep 
seven-fold odds, Ken- NAHANTA “NS 
tucky rifles and caval- ; 
ryvare ready. If Lopez 
neels men to be garro- ISNOW 
te or shot in a vain at- 
tempt upon Cuba, or if 
the litle tyrant Walker sGOLOSBORO 
calls for aid in establish- ise 
ing a slave republic in 


AVM 


Central America, Ken- 
tuckians are eager to 
brave fever and vomito, 
hunger and thirst, pois- j 
onous reptiles and more} 
deadly semi-savages, all 4 
for glory and the love {§ 


of adventure. \ 


Preparations were 
speedily and silently re 
made, and next morn- 2 
ing at daylight Man- 3% 
ley and Cockburn, with 
three friends, all armed 3 
to the teeth, set out for & : 
Colonel Barwell’s es- 
tate. All of them wore ; 


cloaks or loose coats, to 


conceal their weapons; LEES uae 
and as they had kept : 
their intention secret, WASHIN TON 
they expected to take ; 
the enemy completely ; 
by surprise. 
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yards or so from the porch where the colonel stood. 
The gate swung open, and the party coolly came on. 

“Once more!” shouted the colonel, **1 warn 
you!” ; 

At the same instant the sharp crack of the rifle 
was heard, and Manley fell off his horse. His party 
responded with pistol-shots, but their fire fell short, 
and only enraged their antagonist. Quick as light- 
ning he discharged a load of buck-shot from the 
other gun, and winged two of them: one was 
Cockburn, whose right arm fell powerless at his 
side. 

The horsemen now halted for parley. These 
movements took place within ten seconds from the 
time when Celia came down. It was not until aft- 


er Colonel Barwell had set down the second gun, 
still smoking, by the door, that he became con- 
scious of his daughter's presence. She had fallen 


| 


gave a groan, which shook his whole frame ; his 
eyes slowly unclosed. ‘I told you!—we part—I 
die for you! Farewell!” He was dead. 

The colonel drew a deep breath. “This is a 
sorry business, gentlemen,” said he, “and | hope 
you are satisfied with your share in it.” 

No one ventured to answer, Celia still sat by 
the dead body, weeping and moaning. 

The master of the house then called his sery- 
ants, and gave orders for the care of the dead body. 
He dispatched one for a surgeon, and ordered an- 
other to have his carriage ready. The wounded 
men were brought in to receive medical treatment. 

Then, turning to one of the unfortunate party, 
he said ; 

‘* Of course this affair will require a legal inves- 
tigation. My carriage is prepared. Please ride 


_ over to Squire Hemenway, the coroner; ask him 


to have a jury summeca- 


4 


N/XONDTON 


LEECHYILLE 


SCALE OF MILES 


ed, and say that I and 
the witnesses are ready.” 

While waiting for the 
coroner Colonel Barwell 
took his daughter aside 
and suid, 


me, Celia. I had infor- 
mation last night of their 
coming, in violation ef 
‘agreement, to tear vou 
frum me by force. You 
are my child, and the 
law gives me the right 
to protect you and to 
defend my house from 
violence. You were npt 
his wife, and he had ye 
claim: upon you, even 

he had come with an ef- 
licer instead of a party 
of armed détperadows. 
And remember— for pos- 
silly I may net be al- 
lowed’ to give bail, but 
may have to be impris- 
oned until the trial 
comes on—rememl er, I 
sav, that vou saw Man- 
ley’s hand on a revolv- 
er under his cloak as he 
came through the gate.” 

W hat saw, or 
what she remembered 
or said, rests with her. 
I only give the facts 
that were breught out 
atthetrial. Miss Celia, 
in a distinct voice, 
then testified as her fa- 
ther wished, and, upen 
cross -examination, she 
admitted the conversa- 
tion I have just record- 
el. 

The coroner sat. A 
magistrate to whom the 
homicide surrendered 
himself bound him over 
to the next term of 
court. The colonel gave 
bail and went at large, 


she 


riage, as proud and de- 


agreeable, as he had 
ever been. The day he 
was admitted to bail lie 
came to Barrington and 
engaged counsel for the 
defense: among them 
myself. It was my first 
important case, and I 
threw all my energies 
into its preparation. Of 
course I saw mueh of 
the colonel and of his 
daughter. The conflict 
in her mind was over. 
Her lover was in his 
grave; her father was 
in danger; and she was 
more drawn to the liv- 
ing than the dead. ,Per- 
haps in some litth nook 
of her heart (if she had 
one) she preserved a 
recollection of the man 
who had paid for his 
love with his life; but 
fur all that I could dis 
cern, Manley was as 


72 


dead to her as though 
“ he bad never existed, * 
| I shall not repost the 


22 a2 


But the proverbial 
“little Lird” carried the 
news; in this case it was 
a black bird—namely, Jake. In some mysteri- 
ous way he heard of what was going on, and at 
once Caine to me, 

‘Massa Bill, dere’s trouble a brewin’ for ole 
Massa Barr’l. Dat yer Manley an’ Cockbun is 
goin’ to-morrer to fotch away Miss Cely, an’ to 
shoot de ole man if he gits in de way.” 

Jake, in common with all his race, had a mortal 
contempt for “ po’r white trash ;” and he was re- 
jviced bevond measure when his master came home 
Victorious, “fT "spected he was done shet* of dat 
por white-livered chap, an’ dat Miss Cely "i be 
‘shamed of stoopin’ to de low-flung people for a 
man. Gor-a-mighty, J hope ole massa ‘Il cil de 
whole crowd some lead to fetch back wid ’em! 
Don't you, Massa Bill ?” 

I had not made up my mind, 

“But, Massa Bill, wouldn’t you now be a frien’ 
to ole massa, and jest ride over an’ let him know, 
So's they shan’t jump on him onawares ?” 


* In Kentucky, fo be ehut of @ man is to be rid of him. 


A little after sunrise Miss Celia was making her 
toilet, when she heard the tramp of horses; she 
looked out of window and recognized her lover 
and Cockburn. What she felt I don’t pretend to 
say. For afterward, when it became a matter of 
great importance to know, she kept her counsel. 
A remarkably intelligent and self-possessed person 
she proved to be. But, at all events, she started 
up and ran down stairs in’ a great + 
form her father? I did not say so. - 
I know, she may have intended to run to her lover’s 
arms. [ut in the hall her father was ready; his 
rifle on his arm, a double-barreled gun in the cor- 
ner; powder, balls, buck-shot, patches, and per- 
cussion-caps in a chair at his knee. She had not 
time to speak before he stepped forward, raised the 
rifle, and said, *“* Keep off! Don't open my gate, 
or I shall fire!” 

**Don't shoot! 
swered, 

The party were close together, and Manley in 
advance, was just opening the gate, a hundred 


ror ati 


Keep cool!” some one an- 


to the floor and was grasping his knees with cries 
and supplications. She did not obey his stern or- 
der ta go to her room, but still clung to him, weep- 
ing convulsively. 

The two unwounded members of the expedition 
now dismounted and picked up the body of their 
unfortunate chief. 

‘* Bring him in,” said the colonel. “Is it peace 
or war?” he continued, as he rammed down a ball 
ia bis rifle. “* Let us understand each other.” 

** Peace," was the reply. 

Cockburn meanwhile, and his wounded com- 
panion, got off their horses with difficulty, and 
fainted from pain and loss of blood before they had 
gone ten steps. (I may as well state here that 
amputation became necessary in both cases.) 

Manley was brought into the hall and laid on 
his cloak for a pillow. The colonel stood by un- 
flinchingly ; not a muscle moved. His« daughter 
bent over the body in a paroxysm of grief. and, I 
dare say, of remorse. Manley breathed feebly, but 
his eyes were shut in insensibility. Presently he 
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trial, nor the speeches 
(two for the proseciftion 
and four for the defen 
My own speech, carefully written out, and rehears 
ed to an attentive audience of black-jacks half a 
mile out of town, is still on my files, indorsed 


CoMMON WEALTH OF KESTUCKY 
vs. 
James 
under indictment for murder. 
Argument of W. T. for defense. 


Of course our client was acquitted. Who ever 
knew a Kentucky jury to convict where they be- 
lieved there was “a fair fight?” 

Cockburn and the Manleys railed at the jury, 
as might have been expected; but a one-armed 
man might talk as much as he chose, since be 
could not take up the quarrel; and as fer the 
Manleys, what matter was it what a set of cor 
no-account”’ wagon-makers said? 

‘‘ And Miss Celia?” She is married toa v- 
ing planter in Tennessee. “ Her father?” . “ 


on his estate, comfortable and respected. 
‘No poetical justice, then ?”’ 


Not a particl.. 


must not blame 


as stately in his car-. 


fiant, or as gracious and * 
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PICKING HOPS. 


Ox the hills of old Otsego, 
By her brightly gleaming lake, 
Where. the sound of horn and hunter 
Sylvan echoes love to wake, 
Where the wreaths of twining verdure 
Clamber to the saplings’ tops, 
I sat beside sweet Minnie Wilder. 
In the great field picking hops. 


Then the clusters green and golden 
Binding in her sunny hair, 

Half afraid, yet very earnest, 
Looking/in her face so fair; 

Speaking low, while Squire Von Lager 
Talked of past and coming crops, 

Said I, “‘ Minnie, should a soldier 
Stay at home here picking hops? 


‘While the country, torn asunder, 
Calls for men like me to fight, 

And the voice of patriots pleading 
Asks for hands to guard the right; 
While from hearts of heroes slaughtered 

Still the life-blood slowly drops, 
Can I—shall I stay beside you, 
Minnie darling, picking hops?” 


Very pale the cheek was growing, 
And the hand I held was cold; 
But the eye was bright and glowing, 
While my troubled thought was told; 
Yet her voice was clear and steady, 
Without sighs, or tears, or stops, .- 
When she answered, speaking quickly, 
“*Tis women’s work, this picking hops. 


‘‘Men should be where duty calls them, 
Women stay at home and pray ~ 
For the gallant.absent soldicr, 
Proud to know he would not stay.” 
Bravely spoken, darling Minnie!” 
Then I kissed her golden locks, 
Breathed anefy soldier's promise, 
As we'sat there picking hops. 


Now I. co away to-morrow, 
And dare to do or die, 

Win. a leader’s straps end sword, love, 
Or 'mid fallen heroes lic. | 

Then when all of earth is fading, 

the fluttering life-pulse stops, 
Still ’mid thoughts of home and heaven, 


I'll remember picking hops. 


Springs. 
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THE REBEL GENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON. 


THE REBEL GENERAL JOSEPH 
JOHNSTON. 

éW: published in our last number a portrait of 
the Rebel General Atuent S: Jounstox, who 
commands the rebel forces on the Mississippi: we 
now give the other Jounnston, Joseru E., who, 
with Beauregard, commands the rebel army on the 
Potomac. 

Joseru EccLteston Jounston was born in Vir- 
ginia about the year 1804, and is, consequently, 
some fifty-seven years of age at present. After 
the usyal school education, young Johnston was 
adopted by the United States, and was brought 
up in their Military Academy at West Puint, at 
their cost, and under their flag. On leaving West 


Point he was appointed to the Fourtlt Artillery, 


and served in that capacity till 1836, when he be- 
came First Lieutenant and Assistant Commissary 


of Subsistence—a very desirable berth. In 1838 
he was appointed First Lieutenant of Topograph- 
ical Engineers, and served in that capacity through 
the Florida War, obtaining for his services the 
brevet of Captain. _ In 1846 he became full Cap- 
tain, and served first with the Engineers, and next 
with a regiment of Voltigeurs, throughout the Mex- 
ican War, receiving two brevets for distinguished 
conduct. At the close of the war he was retained 
in the ‘Topographical Engineers, and enjoved.a life 
of agreeable ease in the Government service, until 
last year, when he was placed at the head of the 
(Juarter-master’s department, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General. The appointment was made 
in June, 1860, when General Scott foresaw the 
trouble looming in the future: it is to be presumed 
that, in placing General Johnston in the responsi- 
ble position of Quarter-master-General, he placed 
implicit reliance upon his lovalty. How that faith 
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(Octoner 5, 1861, 
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; was requited may be inferred from the fact that 


early in 1861, Joseph E. Johuston forswore his al. 
legiance, deserted his flag, ard made war against 
his country at the head of the Virginia rebels 
General Johnston is second in command in Vir. 
ginia, with the rank of full General. 


THE WAR IN WESTERN yIp. 
GINIA. 


Onr of our artists has illustrated the following 
incident of the war in Western Virginia, deserj) ed 
in the letter of a correspondent who writes from 
mouth of Twenty Mile Creck, August 29: 


On the 24th, Companies B and H of the Ohio 12th Reci- 
ment, under command of Major Hines, started up New 
River, for Hawk's Nest, which we reached about three 
o'clock. Hawk's Nest is a rocky cliff, 1000 feet from the 
water's edge in New River. Here we took supper and 
cooked one day's rations, put them into our havereack« 
and started up Gauley Mountain. We had to ascend sin. 
gle file, sometimes crawling and sometimes roHing. About 
ten o'clock we reached the Back Bone, or top of Gauley 
Mountain, where we slept soundly. We got up at four 
walked a mile, took breakfast, waited an hour for the fog 
to get off, marched four miles and took dinner. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE SHARP- 
SHOOTERS. 

WE publish on page 625 several illustrations of 
the New Hampsnire Company or Bernavy’s 
SHARP-SHOOTERS REGIMENT, including a portrait 
of Captain Jones. ‘The 7ribune said of this Com- 
pany: 


These New Hampshire marksmen are all men of exe: 


| lent moral character, more than ordinary inti lligence, and 


of good social position. Quite one-third are farmers, the 
remainder being composed «of mechanics and artisans who 
earn their $2a day the year round. T: ey are led by Cap- 
tain A. B. Jones, a stalwart, handsome young mai), wiio 
was offered the commission by the Governor on 
uation-day at college, and who sprang with alacrity from 
the study of Euclid and Herodotus to that of Ilar.ce and 
Scott. 

He is a wonderful rifle-shot himeelf, having made a ten- 
shot string of seven inches from a rest in’a recent piuliic 
trial of the men. Tijs almost equals the nmrvelons «x- 
ploit of Colonel Berd?h himse f at the Wrehawkin 
bition, and is actually better than the champ‘on-string 
made in ’43 in Kentucky. L«t the Colonel look io his lan- 
rela! The next best shot in the Company is one Brown, 
from Bow, New Hampshire, whose string measure’! fift-en 
inches; but the average «f the whole hundred men ix wn- 
der thirty inches. Captain Jones, in recruiting the Now 
HMamp-zhire Company, xdvertised to come 
to head-quarters Concord, bringing wiih th m enti-tac- 
tory certificates of good character and hebits as their see- 
ond qualification for admission. Tne reeult was thai over 
250 upplications were made, ncsily sll of them by nun 
who could ** pass the string test." So thet the 100 taken 
being deducted, th. re i+ material for another company of 
riflemen from the Old Granite State. New Hamp-hire 
has done well in this war in a good many ways, but -he 
has nothing to be prouder of than the 100 whom -he has 
sent to operate on the wings of an army under young Cxp- 
tain Jones. If they don't give a good account of them. 
selves, we shall heieafter have no faith in strong arms, 
steady nerves, clear sight, or 40-pound rifles. 
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GENE R AL M ‘C LELLAN’S BODY- 
GUARD. 


Wr illustrate herewith the corps known as the 
Strrces Rives, Captain warker, who are sery- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL M°CLELLAN’S BODY-GUARD (STURGES RIFLES). 


ing as General M‘Clellan’s body-guard. ‘They 
were recruited at Chicago, and took their name 
from the great grain merchant, Solomon Sturges, 
to whose liberality they were indebted for euip- 
ments. Before the outbreak of the war General 


* 


M‘Clellan had been connected with them as mili- 
tia officer. When the war broke out they follow- 
ed him into Western Virginia, and since then to 
Washington. They are a gallant body of picked 
men, all athletic, trained to endure fatigue, and 
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PRESENTATION OF A FLAG-TO KENTUCKY VOLUNTEERS AT CAMP BRUCE, NEAR OYNTHIANA, KENTUCKY.—Sasrougp BY Oartgin Fuwn—[Ses 
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all good shots. Their uniform is easy and com- 
fortable, and is generally worn by General M‘Clel- 
lan himself. Hitherto they have numbered one 
hundred and thirty-five men: they are now te be 
raised to one hundred and fifty-eight, 
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FAINFAX COURT BOUSE, THE REBEL GEN. BONHAM’S HEAD-QUARTERS.—[PuotocrarueEp BY Brapy.) 


(fPntered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1961, 
br Harper & Br there, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. ] 


A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sm E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by. the 
Proprietors ot **HMuarper’s 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tue house I occupied at L was a quaint, 
Std-fashioned building—a corner. honse—one 
sidé@, in which was the front entrance, looked upon 
a street which, as there were no shops in it, and 
it was no direct thoroughfare to the busy centres 
of the town, was always quiet, and at some hours 
.of the day almost deserted. The other side of 
the house fronted a lane; opposite to it was the 
long and high wall of the garden to a Young 
Boarding-School. My stables adjoined 
the house. alvatting on a row of smaller build- 
ings, with, little gardens before them, chiefly oc- 
eupied by mereantile clerks and retired trades- 
men. By the lane there was short and ready 
access both to the high turnpike-road and to 
some pleasant walks through green meadows 
and along the-banks of a river. 

This house I had inhabited since my arrival at 
L , and it had to me so many attractions, 
im a situation sufficiently central to be conven- 
ient for patients, and yet free from noise, and 
favarable to ready outket into the country for 
sh foot or horse exercise as my professional 
avoeations would allow me to carve for myself 
out of what the Latin poet calls the ** solid mass 
of tee day,” that [ had refused to change it for 
one better suited to my increased income; but 
it was not a house which Mrs. Ashleigh would 
have liked for Lilian. The main objection to it, 
in the ev : of the * genteel,” was, that it had 
formerly belonged to a member of the healing 
profession, who united the shop of an apotheca- 
ry to the diploma of a surgeon; but that shop 
had given the house a special attraction to me ; 
for it had been built out on that side of the 
house which fronted the lane, occupying the 
gteater portion of a small gravel court, fenced 
from the road by a low iron palisade, and sepa- 
rated from the body of the house itself by a short 
and narrow corridor that communicated with 
the entranee-hall. This shop I turned into a 
rude study for scientific ex perime nts, in which 
I gongrally spent some early hours of the morn- 
ing. before my visiting. patients began to arrive. 
IT enjoved the stillness of its separat’on from the 
rest of the house; Tenjoved the glimpse of the 
great chesinut-trees which overtopped the wall 
of the school garden? I enjoyed the ease with 
which, by opening the glazed sash-door, I could 
get out, if disposed for a short walk, into the 
pleasant 1 so completely had I made 


fields: an 
this sanctuary my own, that not only my man- 
servant knew that I was nevem to be disturbed 
when in it, except by the summons of a patient, 
bat even the house-maid was forbidden to enter 
it with broom or duster except upon special invi- 
tation. The last thing at night, before retiring to 
rest, it was the man-servant’s business to see that 
the sash-window was closed and the gate to the 
iron palisade locked. but during the day time I 
so often went out of the house by that private 
way that the gate- was. °n very seldom locked, 
nor the sash-door bolted rom within. In the 
town of L—— there was very little apprehension 
of house-robberies—-especially in the davlight— 
and certainly in thisroom, eut off from the main 
building, there was nothing to attract a vulgar 
cupidity. A few of the apothecary’s shelves and 
eazes still remained on the’ walls, with here and 


experiment... Two or tliree worm-eaten wooden 


_ Who rang at the street door, and at this hour ?’ 
said I, 


chairs: two or three shabby old tables; an old 
walnut-tree bureau, without a lock, into which 
odds-and-ends were confusedly thrust, and sun- 
ugly-loo&ing inventions of mechanical sci- 
ence, were assuredly not the articles which ‘a 
timid proprietor would guard with jealous care 
from the chances of robbery. It will be seen 
later why I have been thus prolix in description. 
The morning after I had met the young stranger 
by whom I had been so favorably impressed, I 
was up, as usual, a little before the sun, and 
long before any of my servants were astir. I 
went first into the room I have mentioned, and 
which I shall henceforth designate as my study, 
opened the window, unlocked the gate, ard saun- 
tered for some minutes-up and down the silent 
lane skirting the opposite wall and overhung by 
the chestnut-trees, rich in the garniture of a 
glorious summer; then, refreshed for work, I 
re-entered my study, and was soon absorbed in 
the examination of that now well-known ma- 
chine, which.was then, to me at least, a novelty 
—invented, if-I remember right, by Monsieur 
Dubois Reymond, so distinguished by his re- 
searches into the mysteries of organic electricity. 
It is a wooden cylinder fixed against the edge 
of a table; on the table two vessels filled with 
salt and water are so placed that, as you close 
your hands on the cylinder, the forefinger of each 
hand can drop into the water; each of the ves- 
sels has a metallic plate, and communicates by 
wires with a galvanometer with its needle. Now 
the theory is, that if you clutch the cylinder 
firmly with the right hand, leaving the left per- 
fectly passive, the needle in the galvanometcr 
will move from west to south; if, in like man- 
ner, you exert the Ieft arm, leaving the right 
arm passive, the needle will detlect from west to 
north. Hence, it is argued that the electric 
current is induced through the agency of the 
nervous system, and that as human Will pro- 
duces the muscular contraction requisite, so is 
it human Will that causes the deflection of the 
needle, I imagined that if this theory were sub- 
stantiated by experiment, the discovery might 
lead to some sublime and unconjectured secrets 
ef science. For human Will, thus actively ef- 
fective on the electric current, and all matter, 
animate or inanimate, having more or less of 
electricity, a vast field became opened to con- 
jecture. By what series of patient experimental 
deduction might not science arrive at the solu- 
tion of problems which the Newtonian law of 
gravitation does not suffice to solve; and— But 
I must not suffer myself to be led away into the 
vague world of guess by the vague reminiscences 
ot a knowledge long since wholly neglected, or 
half-forgotten. 

I was dissatisfied with my experiment. The 
needle stirred, indeed, but erratically, and not in 
directions which, according to the theory, should 
correspond to my movement. I was about to 
dismiss the trial with some uncharitable contempt 
of the French philosopher's dogmas, when I heard 
a loud ring at my street door. While I paused 
to conjecture whether my servant was yet up to 
attend to the door, and which of my paticnts was 
the most likely to summon me at so unseason- 
able an hour, a shadow darkened my window. 
I looked up, and to my astonishment beheld the 
brilliant face of Mr. Margrave. | The sash to the 
docr was already partially opened; he raised it 
higher and walked into the room. ‘* Was it vou 


Yes; and observing, after I had rung, that 


_ all the shutters were still closed. I felt ashamed 
_ Of my own rash action, and made off rather than 
_ brave the reproachful face of some injured house- 


I turned 


maid, robbed of her morning dreams. 


| down that pretty lane—lured by the green of the 
ne re and | chestnut-trees—canght sight of vou through the 
there a bottle of some chemical preparation for | 


window, took courage, and here Iam! 
give mer” 


You for- 
Woue thus speaking he continued 


to move along the littered floor of the dingy 
room with the undulating restlessness of some 
wild animal in the confines of its den, and he 
now went on, in short fragmentary sentences, 
very slightly linked together, but smoothed, as 
it were, into harmony by a voice musical and 
fresh as a skylark’s warble. ‘‘ Morning dreams, 
indeed! dreams that waste the life of such a morn- 
ing. Rosy magnificence of a summer dawn! 
Do you not pity the fool who prefers to lie abed, 
and to dream rather than to live? What! and 
you, strong man, with those noble limbs, in this 
den! Do you not long for a rush through the 
green of the fields, a bath in the blue of the 
river?” 

Here he came to a pause, standing, still in the 


' gray light of the growing day, with eyes whose 


joyous lustre forestalled the sun’s, and lips which 


| seemed to laugh even in repose. 


But presently those eyes, as quick as they 
were bright, glanced over the walls, the floor, 
the shelves, the phials, the mechanical inven- 
tions, and then rested full on my cylinder fixed 
to the table.: He approached, examined it curi- 
ously, asked what it was? I explained. To 
gratify him, I sat down and renewed my experi- 
ment, with equally ill success. The needle, 
which should have moved from west to south, 
describing an angle offrom 30 degrees to 40 de- 
grees, only made a few troubled undecided oscil- 
lations. 

“Tut!” cried the young man, ‘‘I see what it 
; you have a wound in your right hand.” 

That was true. I had burned my hand a few 
days before in a chemical experiment, and the 
sore had not healed, 

‘‘Well,” said I, “and what does that mat- 
ter?” 

‘‘Every thing; the least scratch in the skin 
of the hand produces chemical actions on the 
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electric current, independently of your will. 


Let me try.” 

He took my place, and in a moment the needle 
in the galvanometer responded to his grasp on 
the cylinder, exactly as the French philosopher 
had stated to be the due result of the experi- 
ment 

I was startled. 

‘* But how came you, Mr. Margrave, to be so 
well acquainted with a scientific process little 
known, and but recently discovered ?” 

‘*T well acquainted! not so. But I am fond 
of all experiments that relate to animal life. 
Electricity especially is full of interest.”’ 

On that I drew him out (as I thought), and he 
talked volubly. I was amazed to find this young 
man, in whose brain I had conceived thought 
kept one careless holiday, was evidently familiar 
with the physical sciences, and especially with 
chemistry, which was my own study by predi- 
lection. But never had I met with a student in 
whom a knowledge so extensive was mixed up 
with notions so obsolete or so crotchety. In one 
sentence he showed that he had mastered some 
late discovery by Faraday or Liebig; in the 
next sentence he was talking the wild fallacies 
of Cardan or Van Helmont. I burst out laugh- 
ing at some paradox about sympathetic powders, 
which he enounced as if it were a recognized 
truth. 

‘* Pray tell me,” said I, *‘ who was your mas- 
ter in physics, for a cleverer pupil never had a 
more crack-brained teacher.” 

‘*No,” he answered, with his merry laugh, 
‘*it is not the teacher's fault. 1 am a mere par- 
rot; just cry out a few scraps of learning picked 
up here and there. But, however, I am fond 
of all researches into nature; all guesses at her 
riddles. To tell you the truth, one reason why 
I have taken to you so heartily is not only that 
your published work caught my fancy in the dip 
which I took into the contents (pardon me if I 
say dip, I never do more than dip into any book), 
but also because young * * * * tells me that 
which all whom I have met in this town con- 
firm; viz., that you are one of those few prac- 
tical chemists who are at once exceedingly cau- 
tious and exceedingly bold—willing to try every 
new experiment, but submitting experiment to 
rigid tests. Well, I have an experiment run- 
ning wild in this giddy head of mine, and I 
want you, some day when at leisure, to catch 
it, fix it as you have fixed that cylinder: make 
something of it. Iam sure you can.” 

** What is it?” 

‘* Something akin to the theories in your work. 
You would replenish or preserve to each special 
constitution the special substance that may fail 
to the equilibrium of its health, But you own 
that in a large proportion of cases the best cure 
of disease is less to deal with the disease itself 
than to support and stimulate the whole system, 
so as to enable nature to cure the disease and 
restore the impaired equilibrium by her own 
agencies. Thus, if you find that in certain 
cases of nervous debility a substance like nitric 
acid is efficacious, it is because the nitric acid 
has a virtue in locking up, as it were, the nerv- 
ous energy, that is, preventing all undue waste. 
Again, in some cases of what is commonly called 
feverish cold, stimulants like ammonia assist na- 
ture itself to get rid of che disorder that oppresses 
its normal action; and, on the same principle, 
I apprehend, it is contended that a large average 
of human lives is saved in those hospitals which 
have adopted the supporting system of ample 
nourishment and alcoholic stimulants.” 

‘**Your medical learning surprises me,” said 
I, smiling, ‘* and without pausing to notice where 
it deals somewhat superticially with disputable 
points in genéral, and my own theory in par- 
ticular, I ask you for the deduction you draw 
from your premises.” 

‘* It is simply this: that to all animate bodies, 
however various, there must be one principle in 
common—the vital principle itself. What if 
there be one certain means of recruiting that 
principle? and what if that secret can be di 
covered ?” 


‘‘Pshaw! The old illusion of the medieval 
empirics.” 

‘*Not so. But the medieval empirics were 
great discoverers. You sneer at Van Helmont, 
who sought in water the principle of all things; 
but Van Helmont discovered in his search those 
invisible bodies called gases.. Now the principle 
of life must be certainly ascribed toa gas.* And 
whatever is a gas, chemistry should not despair 
of producing! But I can argue no longer now 
—never can argue long at a stretch—we are 
wasting the morning; and, joy! the sun is up! 
See! Out! come out! out! and greet the great 
Life-giver face to face.” 

I could not resist the young man’s invitation. 
In a few minutes we were in the quiet lane un- 
der the glinting chestnut-trees. Margrave was 
chanting, low, a wild tune—words in a strange 
language. 

‘*What words are those? no European lan- 
guage, I think; for I know a little of most of 
the languages which are spoken in our quarter 
of the globe, at least by its more civilized 
races,”” 

** Civilized races! What is civilization? Those 
words were uttered by men who founded empires 
when Europe itself was not civilized! Hush, ig 
it not a grand old air?” and lifting his cyes to- 
ward the sun, he gave vent to a voice clear and 
deep as a mighty bell! ‘The air was grand— 
the words had a sonorous swell that suited it, 
and they seemed to me jubilant and yet solemn. 
He stopped abruptly, as a path from the lane 
had led us into the fields, already half-bathed in 
sunlight—dews glittering on the hedge-rows. 

‘‘Your song,” said I, ‘‘ would go well with 
the clash of cymbals or the peal of the organ. 
I am no judge of melody, but this strikes me as 
that of a religious hymn.” 

**I compliment you on the guess. It is a 
Persian fire-worshiper’s hymn to the sun. The 
dialect is very different from modern Persian. 
Cyrus the Great might have chanted it on his 
march upon Babylon.” 

‘¢ And where did you learn it?” 

‘*In Persia itself.” 

have traveled much—learned much— 
and are so young and so fresh. Is it an imperti- 
nent question if I ask whether your parents are 
yet living, or are you wholly lord of yourself?” 

“Thank you for the question—pray make my 
answer known in the town. Parents I have not 
—never had.” 

** Never had parents!” 

“Well, I ought rather to say that no parents 
ever owned me. I am a natural son—a vaga- 
bond—a nobody. When I came of age I re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, informing me that 
a sum—lI need not say what—but more than 
enough for all I need, was lodged at an English 
banker’s in my name; that my mother had died 
in my infancy; that my father, who had through 
secret channels provided for my education and 
rearing, was also dead—but recently; that as I 
was a child of love, and he was unwilling that 
the secret of my birth should ever be traced, he 
had provided for me, not by will, but in his life, 
by a sum consigned to the trust of the friend 
who now wrote to me; I need give myself no 
trouble to learn more; faith, I neverdid. Iam 
young, healthy, rich—yes, rich! Now you know 
all, and you had better tell it, that I may win 
no man’s courtesy and no maiden’s love upon 
false pretenses. I have not even a right, you 
see, to the name I bear. Hist! let me catch 
that squirrel.” 

With what a panther-like bound he sprang! 
The squirrel eluded his grasp, and was up the 
oak-tree; in a moment he was up the oak-tice 
too. InamazementI saw him rising from bough 
to bough; saw his bright eyes and glittering 
teeth through the green leaves; presently I 
heard the sharp, piteous cry of the squirrel— 
echoed by the youth’s merry laugh—and down, 
through that maze of green, Margrave came, 
dropping on the grass and bounding up as Mer- 
cury might have bounded with his wings at his 
heels. 

“IT have caught him— what pretty brown 
eyes!” 

Suddenly the gay expression of his face 
changed to that of a savage; the squirrel had 
wrenched itself half-loose and bitten him. The 
poor brute! In an instant its neck was wrung 
—its body dashed on the ground; and that fair 
young creature, every feature quivering with 
rage, was stamping his foot on his victim again 
and again! It was horrible. I caught him by 
the arm indignantly. He turned round on me 
like a wild beast disturbed from its prey—his 
teeth set, his hand lifted, his eyes like balls of 
fire. 

‘Shame !” said I, calmly; ‘‘shame on you!” 

He continued to gaze on me a moment or s0o— 
his eye glaring, his breath panting—and then, 
as if mastering himself with an involuntary ef- 
fort, his arm dropped to his side, and he said, 
quite humbly, ‘‘I beg your pardon; indeed I 
do. I was beside myself for a moment; I can 
not bear pain:” and he looked in deep compas- 
sion for himself at his wounded hand. ‘‘ Ven- 
omous brute!” And he stamped again on the 
body of the squirrel, already crushed out ofshape. 

I moved away in disgust, and walked on. 

But presently I felt my arm softly drawn aside. 
and a voice, dulcet as the coo of a dove, stole its 
way into my ears. There was no resisting the 
charm with which this extraordinary mortal 
could fascinate even the hard and the cold ; nor 
them, perhaps, the least. For as you see in ¢X- 
treme old age, when the heart seems to have 
shrunk into itself, and to leave but meagre and 
nipped affections for the nearest relations 1 
grown up, the indurated egotism softens at once 
toward a playful child; or as you see in middle 
life some misanthrope, whose nature has been 

* According to the views we have mentioned, we must 
ascribe life to a gas, that is, to an aeriform body.—Liebvig, 

Chemistry, Playfair’s translation, p. 363. 
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soured by wrong and sorrow, shrink from his 
own species, yet make friends with inferior races, 
and respond to the caress of a dog, so about 
there was the attraction of a beauti- 
this person 
ful child, of a graceful animal, half fierce and 
ile. 
ar oon said I, with a smile, as I felt all dis- 
pleasure gone, ‘such indulgence of passion for 
such a trifle is surely unworthy a student of 
ilosophy.”’ 
he said, dolorously. “But I tell 
you it is pain; pain is no trifle—pain is the 
worst il! suffer. Look! Cure it, do!” 

[ looked at the hand, which I took in mine. 
The bite no doubt had been sharp; but the hand 
that lay in my own was that which the Greek 
sculptor gives to a gladiator; not large (the 
extremities are never large in persons whose 
strength comes from the just proportion of all 
the members, rather than the factitious and par- 
tial foree which continued muscular exertion 
will give to one part of the frame, to the com- 
parative weakening of the rest), but with the 
firm-knit joints, the solid fingers, the finished 
nails, the massive palm, the supple polished skin 
in which we recognize what nature designs the 
human hand to be—the skilled, swift, mighty 
doer of all those marvels which win Nature her- 
self from the wilderness. 

‘‘It is strange,” said I, thoughtfully; ‘‘but 
your susceptibility to suffering confirms my opin- 
ion, which is different from the popular belief, 
viz.: that pain is most acutely felt by those in 
whom the animal organization being perfect, 
and the sense of vitality exquisitely keen, every 
injury or lesion finds the whole system rise, as 
it were, to repel the mischief and communicate 
the consciousness of it to all those nerves which 
are the sentinels to the garrison of life. Yet 
my theory is scarcely borne out by general fact. 
The Indian savages must have a health as per- 
fect as yours; @ nervous system as fine. Wit- 
ness their marvelous accuracy of ear, of eye, of 
scent, probably also of touch, yet they are indif- 
ferent to physical pain; or must I mortify your 
pride by saying that they have some moral qual- 
ity defective in you which enables them to rise 
superior to it?” 

‘The Indian savages,” said Margrave, sul- 
lenly, ‘have not a health as perfect as mine, 
and in what you call vitality—the blissful con- 
sciousness of life—they are as sticks and stones 
compared to me.” 

do you know ?” 

‘Because I have lived with them. It is alla 
mistake about their superior health, as I will ex- 
plain to you some day; and as to their fine per- 
ceptions of sense, such do not come from ex- 
quisite equilibrium of system, but are hereditary 
attributes transmitted from race to race, and 
strengthened by training from infancy. But is 
a pointer stronger and healthier than a mastiff, 
lecause the pointer through long descent and 
early teaching creeps stealthily to his game and 
}iunds to it motionless? I will talk of this 
later; now [ suffer! Oh, cure it—do—do!” 

It so happened that I had about me some roots 
of the white lily, which I meant, before returning 
home, to leave with a patient suffering from one 
of those painful local inflammations, in which 
that simple remedy often affords great relief. I 
cut up one of these roots, and bound the cooling 
leaves to the wounded hand with my handker- 
chief, 

There,” said I. “Fortunately, if you feel 
pain more sensibly than others, you will recover 
trom it more quickly.” 

And in a few minutes my companion felt per- 
tectly relieved, and poured out his gratitude with 
an extravagance of expression and a beaming 
delight of countenance which positively touched 
me. 

aimost feel,” said I, Ido when I have 
‘tilled an infant’s wailing, and restored it smil- 
ing fo its mother’s breast.” 

_“*You have done sa. I am an infant, and 
Nature is my mother. Qh, to be restored to the 
full joy of life, the scent of wild flowers, the 
song of birds, and this air—summer air—sum- 
mer air!” 

[ know not why it was, but at that moment, 
looking at him and hearing him, I rejoiced that 
Lilian was not at L . 

“But Leame out to bathe. 
in that stream ?” 

“No. You would derange the bandage round 
a hand, and there is nothing like perfect rest 

or it. 

2 I obey, then, but I do so love the water.” 

‘You swim, of course ?” 

“Ask the fish if it swim. Ask the fish if it 
fan escape me! I delight to dive down—down ; 
to plunge after the startled trout, as an otter 
(does; and then to get among those cool, fragrant 
reeds and bulrushes, or that forest of emerald 
weed which one sometimes finds waving under 
clear rivers. Man! man! could you live but an 
hour of my life you would know how horrible a 
thing it is to die!” 

“Yet the dying do not think so; they pass 
away calm and smiling, as you will one day.” 
“I—I! die one day—die!” and he sank on 
the grass, and buried his face among the herb- 
"xe, sabbing aloud. 

: _ I could get through half a dozen words, 
\ hed = he had once more bounded up, 
ied the tears from his eyes, and was again 
He ag wild, barbaric chant. I did not 
a odinns in fact I soon grew absorbed in my 
on the singular nature, so way- 
argh Boi mpuisive, which had forced intimacy 

childishy how to reconcile so passionate a 
8, undisciplined a want of self-con- 
experience of mankind so extend- 
with an education, desultory and 
eed, but which must have been. at 
a ie or other familiarized to severe reason- 

88 and laborious studies. "There seemed to be 


Can we not bathe 


wanting in him that mysterious something which 
is needed to keep our faculties, however sever- 
ally brilliant, harmoniously linked together—as 
the string by which a child mechanically binds 
the wild flowers it gathers, shaping them at 
choice into the garland or the chain. 


A RUN FOR LIFE. 
A RAILROAD ADVENTURE. 


My father was an extremely clever and capable 
artisan, who possessed besicles ability considera- 
ble prudence and no small share of ambition. 

With such qualities it was only natural that he 
should rise in life; and he did so. Before I was 
sixteen years of age he held a lucrative and re- 
sponsible position in the locomotive department on 
one of the great north country lines, and had he 
lived I think he might have made himself a name 
in the world. I was his only son, and he gave me 
a good education, deeply tinged with a mechanical 
coloring, in the hope that I should improve on his 
success. In this hope, if he were alive, he would 
not, perhaps, be altogether disappointed ; but al- 
though I have no reason to complain of want of 
present prosperity and social position, it is none the 
lese true that the spare hours and holidays of my 
school life were spent chiefly among work-shops, 
mechanics, and engine-drivers. In those young 
days I had a passion for the locomotive, and my 
boyish ambition was to become a master of all the 
mysteries and duties connected therewith. Thus 
I was forever loafing about the engine-house and 
getting an occasional trip with good-natured drivers 
more ready to please an inquiring youngster than 
careful to obey the Company’s regulations. In this 
way I early gained a tolerably complete insight 
into the management of the locomotive, and being 
a shrewd, self-confident lad, soon acquired a pro- 
found belief in my capacity for discharging all the 
duties of a driver. I had, besides, an inseparable 
companion named Mark Hibberd, whose father 
followed the calling I thought I should so much 
adorn, and who delighted equally with me in pot- 
tering about among the engines and men, or riding 
short distances whenever the opportunity occurred. 
The elder Hibberd was an extremely daring and 
clever driver, a first-rate workman; but unfortu- 
nately, like too many of our very best artisans, 
given to occasional fits of drunkenness. This pe- 
culiarity had got him into trouble once or twice be- 
fore the time of which I am speaking, but as on 
each occasion his escapades had been productive of 
no actual harm, and he was in other respects a very 
valuable man, he was retained, but cautioned. 
Mark was quite as great a proficient as myself in 
knowledge of the craft, and the dearest wish of both 
was to have our abilities properly recognized among 
the workmen who were our companions. In all 
our little enterprises and adventures Mark, how- 
ever, was the leader; he inherited his father’s skill 
and courage, and soon acquired, even among the 
men, a good reputation for steady pluck and shrewd- 
ness. Such were young Hibberd and myself at 
about the age of fifteen; but in order that you may 
clearly understand the whole of my story, it will be 
necessary for me now to explain the situation and 
peculiarities of our station and the neighboring line. 
Coulston is a large town on the Railway, 
standing midway between Allonby, which is ten 
miles below, and Castleton, which is ten miles 
above it. 

Attached to the station are the locomotive works 
already mentioned, and a very large engine- 
house. In the latter, the number of engines was 
generally considerable, and this was our favorite 
haunt, where we lurked at all hours, hoping for the 
chance of a run with some complaisant con .ade 
down to Allonby, whence we trusted to the chapter 
of accidents and ‘Shanks his mare,’ for a return 
journey. The engine-house stood at a distance of 
about 200 yards below Coulston station, with which 
it was connected by a siding joining the main line, 
in a manner with which every one is familiar. 

Allonby was a small place where few trains 
stopped, while our town was large and of rising 
importance, ‘The nearest down staticn of any 
size was Lichester, about forty miles distant. It 
happened one dark but clear November evening 
that Mark Hibberd and I were lounging about our 
favorite engine-house, chatting to one and another 
of the drivers who were busy oiling and cleaning 
their respective locomotives. Old Hibberd’s * Fire- 
fly’ was there with steam up, an order having come 
during the afternoon that Mark’s father was to be 
in readiness to take a ‘‘ special” down to Lichester 
at eight o'clock precisely. Hibberd himself was 
not there, though it was then half past seven, and 
Mark said casually, in answer to a question from 
old Bob Jacobs, his fireman, that he hoped his fa- 
ther was not *‘ on the lush ;” but he had been down 
to the Railway Arms again that afternoon for the 
first time during the last three months. 

We were standing on the foot-plate as we talked, 
and steam having been up some time and the wa- 
ter in the boiler somewhat low, I said to Jacobs, 
‘* Bob, you'll have to run her down to the crossing 
and back a time or two to fill up the boiler,” it be- 
ing necessary, I must tell you, to put an engine 
in motion before the pumps which feed her with 
water can work, 

“Right you are, Mas’r’ Charley,” said Bob; 
‘‘ but do you and Mas’r Mark take her down to the 
points and back agin while I light my lamps and 
fill my oil can.” 

Here was one of the little chances we delichted 
in. It wanted exactly twenty minutes to eight 
when Mark turned cn steam, and we glided slowly 
out of the engine-house, leaving old Jacobs trim- 
ming the ‘ Firefly’s’ lamps. We had run back- 
ward and forward over the hundred yards of rails 
between the crossing and the house when Mark’s 
evil genius prompted him to exclaim: 

‘I say, Charley, let’s run over the points and 
down the line for half-a-mile or so; we can be 
back easy by eight o'clock.” 

No soener-said than done. When we reached 
the points I dropped off and opened the switches, 


thus shunting the engine on to the up-line, upon 
which we proposed to indulge ourselves in some 
two or three minutes’ gallop, and then return. 
Now in acting thus, you must understand that 
we did nothing whatever involving any danger 
from ordinary sources, and were in all human prob- 
ability perfectly safe from mishap. 
he next train was an up express, not due at 
Coulston till 8°20, but which did not stop at Al- 
lonby. Nothing could possibly follow us from be- 
hind for we were on the wp line of rails, and as we 


should be back again before eight o'clock, there | 


was of course no danger to be apprehended from 
the coming train. Hibberd, on our return, had 
only to ship his lamps and start on the down line 
for Lichester. 

Our programme, however, was deranged in a 
way we little expected. Prudent if bold, we did 
not allow the delights of our gallop to detain us too 
long, and it wanted some minutes to eight when 
we passed the crossing on our way back to the en- 
gine-house ; we had slackened speed on approach- 
ing the points, and were traveling slowly and qui- 
etly, when Mark shouted to me, ‘* Put down the 
break, Charley, here’s the big ‘ Swallow’ coming 
out at a lick, and no mistake!” In a moment we 
had stopped and reversed the “ Firefly,” and be- 
gan to move slowly ahead down the up-line again, 
greatly wondering what it all might mean, but 
not in the least alarmed for our safety, since we 
had only to allow the “Swallow” gradually to 
overtake us, and when she saw us (which, as we 
had no lamps, was not so easy) both engines might 
return together. Meanwhile the giant behind us 
came on at such a rapidly increasing speed that 
we were unwillingly obliged to travel faster as 
well. We shouted and tried to attract attention 
from her driver, but in vain, and we presently be- 
gan to think that something must be wrong. At 
length Mark whispered, **Charley, you may take 
my word for it that’s the Governor, and he’s mad 
drunk. Like enough he’s got on the first engine 
that came to hand, and don’t know at this moment 
if he’s on the up or down line or what he’s doing 
—he’s the very devil after he’s been drinking.” 
Ilere was a pleasant situation. 

It was just on the stroke of eight o'clock: in an- 
other ten minutes at farthest the up express would 
pass Allonby on its way to Coulston: before us 
therefore was the certainty of collision, and be- 
hind us an engine already running at a great rate, 
which increased with every minute, and driven by 
a man mad drunk—what was tobe done? It was 
a case in which moments are precious, and decision 
must be the work of a second of time. 

‘*Let us run for-Allonby,” said Mark at once, 
with his hand upon the regulator. ‘* Keep the 
whistle open all the way, and trust in Providence 
they'll hear it and have time and sense to shunt 
us on to the “‘down” before the express runs 
through.” 

{ was for less vigorous measures. Something 
assured me that Mark was right, and that the en- 
gine behind us was driven by Libberd in a state 
of intoxication; but I fancied that however drunk 
he micht be, he would yet not be so utterly insane 
as to persist in rushing against certain destruction, 
provided we could make him understand his dan- 
ger; so I proposed that we should slacken and let 
him overtake us, then climb upon the * Swallow,” 
and by persuasion or force induce him to return. 
All this and much more passed between us in far 
fewer seconds than I take minutes to tell it you; 
in fact, the whole affair was a succession of such 
rapid action following upon decisions so swift that 
I tind it impossible to give you the faintest idea of 
the startling suddenness with which the circum- 
stances crowded on each other. For a moment 
Mark —thinking, doubtless, more of his father 
than himself—approved of my suggestion, and we 
slackened speed. By this time both engines were 
running at a perfectly frightful velocity, and the 
‘*Swallow” almost instantly overhauled us. No 
sooner did her buffers touch ours than Mark flung 
himself upon his father’s engine. I watched him 
clamber along the boiler till I lost the outline of 
his figure in the darkness. A minute of unspeak- 
able suspense followed, during which the ‘* Swal- 
low” held on her rapid speed. I now did all I 
could to impede her progress. I shut off steam 
and screwed my breaks down till they were one 
sheet of flame, but still the hinder engine drove 
me forward. At length, after what seemed a 
whole hour to me, I heard above the din of the 
open whistle a succession of yells, mingled with 
hoarse curses. I closed the handle a moment to 
listen, and soon felt certain that a fearful struggle 
was going on between Hibberd and his son. I 
caucht at the ‘‘ Swallow,” pulled myself on to her, 
and climbed as fast as I could toward the foot- 
plate. Half-way along the boiler I met Mark re- 
turning, reckless. 

‘‘On to your engine,” he screamed, ‘‘and run 
for Allonby !” 

This was enough for me; it was no time to ask 
or answer questions, and another second or two saw 
us both upon the “ Firefly” — breaks up, whistle 
open, and all steam on. We d¥ew quickly away 
from our companion ; but the few minutes of delay 
had frightfully diminished our chances of safety. 

It was so dark that I could not clearly see 
Mark’s face, but I knew from the disturbed appear- 
ance of his clothes there had been a tussle, and I 
said simply, ‘* Well, Mark?” While speaking, I 
opened the fire-door, and as the red gleam burst 
out, I started in renewed horror, for his whole face, 
neck, and hands were covered with blood. 

“It’s my own, Charley,” he whispered; and 
even while he spoke, with the certainty of an aw- 
ful death before him, the noble fellow’s eyes filled 
as he added, ‘‘ God help my poor father! he’s seen 
his last drunken spree this night.” 

In hurried words he told me that on reaching 
the foot-plate of the engine he found Hibberd alone, 
and raging drunk; that he had made an effort to 
reverse the ** Swallow’s” gear, and in order to do 
so put his hand upon the starting lever. This fair- 
ly maddened Hibberd, who flew upon him before 
he could accomplish his object, and commenced the 
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brief but deadly struggle I had heard. Mark was 
powerless in his father’s strong hands, and escaped 
almost by a miracle from being dashed off on to 
the line by a blow which felled him. In the fall 
his head was cut open against some of the iron. 
work, and he was forced to return as I have des 
scribed without gaining his end. But no kind of 


danger made the brave lad blench, and his eyes 


darkened and his teeth set as, with hand upon the 
whistle, he strained forward for a glimpse of Allon- 
by signals. As for me, 1 grew sick; I took out 
my watch for what I feared was the last time, 


| glanced at the hands, and then sat down upon the 


tool-box, covered my face, and wept bitter tears as 
I thought of the father at home who was so proud 
of me, and the mother whom I loved so dearly. A 
touch of Mark’s roused me. I looked at the dial 
again, but could not read the figures: he took the 
watch from my hand, and his voice was quite 
steady as he said: : 

‘Another two minutes for us, Charley, and 
there are Allonby signals.” 

We had been traveling only eight minutes since 
we first knew our danger, but what an age it 
seemed! JI remember he was handing me back 
the watch when his hand touched mine, and I felt 
him start as if shot. The next instant he clasped 
me tight by the wrist, and whispered in my ear, 
‘‘The red‘lamps! It’s all over. God save my 
poor father.” Again, though, he-spoke out strong 
and clear, ‘‘ Hold tight to me, Charley, and when 
I say the word, jump for your life.” We stood a 
moment poising ourselves upon the oscillating en- 
gine, then he shouted “* Now!” and sprang. I was 
nervous, my foot slipped, and I fell along the foot- 
plate of the engine. In an instant there was a 
horrible grinding crash, a dazzling flash of light 
before my eyes, a huge heave upward and on- 
ward, then blackness of darkness and insensibility. 

Six weeks afterward I was sufficiently recovered 
from fever— brought on by my injuries and the 
excitement of that night—to hear the sequel of the 
story. Beyond a broken leg and rib I had escaped 
unhurt. Violent inflammation, accompanied by 
delirium, had, however, greatly retarded my con- 
valescence. 

Hilberd and Mark were both dead. The for- 
mer was greatly cut about, but the latter exhib- 
ited no visible injury beyond a comparatively tri- 
fling wound in the head, serious, it is true, but not 
sufficient to have caused his death. He died from 
internal hemorrhage, and none but myself knew 
that the scalp wound had been the work of the 
lad’s own father. Concerning the great accident 
to the night express on the line at Allonby 
station in 184—, I dare say you remember the 
newspaper accounts; to-night I have tried to give 
you atrue and faithful history of the causes which 
produced that disaster, and of which a necessarily 
vague.and incorrect version passed current with 
the public. 
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